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CHAPTER XVII. (Continued.) 


Covoyet STackHovseE and Lady Nolkinghame rode 
along the road in silence. He was brooding ; 
brooding darkly. She was likewise brooding ; but 
it was over the events of the past that she was 
brooding. 

Lady Nolkinghame had a secret in her bosom; 
she had had it there for eight-and-twenty years. 
Many a time and oft it had made that bosom acho; 
and it was filling that bosom with pain, even at this 
very moment. 
© But her ladyship ever kept her handsome features 
unrufiled, and none she thought suspected the secret 
she had so carefully and so long hidden away. 

But despite all the pains she had taken to screen 


the past, there was one who possessed full know- 
ledge of all her young life’s history, and errors. 

De Foix’s face had aroused in Lady Nolking- 
hame’s heart and brain, sad and bitter memories of 
the days long gone by ; memories which were now 
haunting her day and night, banishing all peace and 
rest from her bed and board. 

She felt a strange yearning towards the brave 
convict de Foix, she felt that she could gather him 
to her childless breast, and therein shelter him for 
ever: thence her desire to have him near her, even 
in the capacity of a domestic. 

De Foix’s eyes reminded her of eyes now closed 
to earth, and his lips were like unto those lips that 
had kissed hers so tenderly, in the days long, long ago, 

Since her first meeting with de Foix, his image 
had ever been before her. Waking or sleeping, 
Lady Nolkinghame was always dreaming of him, 
always comparing his features with those of one 
mouldering in his tomb—with those of one never 
to be forgotten by her. 


STACKHOUSE REOOGNISES ANNIE BOLDING. 


This mysterious resemblance which de Foix bore 
to her dead love strangely attracted her towards the 
convict ; and the more she thought upon him, the 
stronger became her yearnings to have him in her 
service, that she might look upon his face, and, 
through its lineaments, recall to her mind thé:in- 
cidents of the still-remembered past. 

This was a morbid fancy on the part of Lady 
Nolkinghame; but her ladyship was ever guided by 
strange humours, which none about her dared to 
oppose, or even notice. 

Lady Nolkinghame was proud and haughty, and 
she had beena great beauty. Sir Richard had loved 
her before he married his first wife; but Bertha 
Stackhouse had refused him, and the man’s wounded 
feelings sought solace in another woman’s smiles; 
and then he left his native land. 

Years fled; Sir Richard returned home a 
widower; and, finding Bertha Stackhouse single 
still, again proposed to her, and this time was 
accepted by her. 
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Sir Richard, who was many years ber senior, 


petted and spoiled his second wife, as scarcely any | g 


woman was ever petted or spoiled before. He gave 
her all his love, without seeming to expect from her 
any meet return for it. He was content to be per- 
mitted to care for her, to watch her looks, and 
minister to them, to obey all her commands, in fact, | 
te be her very slave, and asked at fer hands no 
ore. 

. Sir Richard was an old man, but he loved like a 
young one; and his love made bright all the hours 
and minutes of his fife. 

Lady Nolkinghame, on the contrary, was cold 
and indifferent te her husband; and his fond atten- 
tions were often irksome to her. Nevertheless, sho 
bore them—a mere sense of duty teaching her to do 


80. 

The Colonel and his sister were proceeding in 
silence along the road, when her ladyship suddenly 
spoke. 

af What a lovely creature {” she exclaimed. 

“ Where ?” asked the Coloncl, abruptly arousing 
himself. 

“In the verandah of the house we have just 
passed.” 

“By heavens, Mrs. Bolding!” broke forth the 
Colonel, unguardedly, as he turned rousd on his 
horse, and looked behind him. 

“ Ab, you know the lady, Roland !” 

“ Y—e—s,” faltercd he, all his pulses astir. 

“ May I ask who she is ?” 

“Her name is Mrs. Dolding, Bertha.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well,” replied the Colonel, hesitatingly, “in 
the first place we were fellow passengers on board 
the ship ‘ Hope,’ which you know was burned near 
the equator.” 

“Yos, yes!” returned her ladyship, with a 
shudder. 

“T saved the lady from the burning ship; at the 
risk of my own life, I did so!” 

“I do not remember the incident, you never 
mentio:icd it to me.” 

“ Pe: haps not!” he answered, in evident embar- 
rassmcut. 

“ Jfow strange that you did not do so!” 

“Was it strange, Deriha?” be acked, with an 
absent air. 

“To be sure! You kuow it was!” 

“Well, probably it was rather strange that I did 
not mention the circumstance to you.” 

“Especially strange, Koland, when the matter 
would so have redounded to your own credit!” 

Colonel Stackhouse Lit his lips, aud his brow 
kuilted itself up into harsh furrows. 

“ What a fine story it would have made for the 
I am fairly astouished that you kept 


newspapers. 
“Now do 


the event so secret,” said her ladyship. 
tell me all about it, Roland ?” 

Colonel Stackhouse was confused; he had drop- 
ped into a labyrinth, and knew not how to get 
out of it. 

What was he to do? 

Psha! his wits would not desert him! 

“ What more about tho lady ?—she is a lady, is 
s!.c not ? at least she looks like one,” said Laly 
Nolkinghame. 

“I know little about her, Bertha—next to no- 
thing.” 

“ Yet you saved her from the burning ship ?” 

“Yo.” 

“It was brave of you ,Roland,” said her lady- 
ship. “I love brave'men!” she added, ‘fervently. 
“T preserved her life a second time, sister,” drop- 
ped the Colonel, led into this revelation step by 
step. 
A second time, Roland?” 

“Yes, when the ship ‘Wellington’ became ‘a 
wreck, Mrs. Bolding and myself were t or 
amongst the dangerous breakers; I seized hez,' 
after contending with the waves some time, 
was tossed by them upon a high rock, whence, on 


the following worniug, she was rescued by the 
fellow, de Foix: and so endeth my story, sister.” 

“ A most romantic one, Roland. I remember the 
name of Bolding, now: her husband is & -prisoner, . 
is he ‘hot ?” 

“ He is.” 4 

“And that lovely wéman “fs the wife of pri-! 
soner!” said Lady Notkinghame, with a shiver of, 
disgust. “ Hpw hogrible!” 

* Horrible, indeed!” agreed the Colonel. 

““Was she very grateful, and all that kind of 
thing, Roland ?” inquired her ladyship 

‘Grateful, Bertha! Pah!” 

“She was not grateful, then ?” 
“She was not.” 


worded, the Colonel folded, and sedted with ‘his own 
seal; then he betook himself to his piHow, dnd sott- | th 


her ladyship, in a musing manner, as if béauty and 
ratitude were inseparables. 

And then they rode on in sflence—in a iflence 
which remained unbroken till they reached Govern- 
ment House. 

“You will not forget de Foix, Roland” ‘aid 
Lady Nolkinghame, when she was parting with -him 
for the night. 

“T shall not,” he rejoined, raising hér hand to his 
lips and kissing it. 

“ T shall depend on you.” 

“ You may do 0.” 

And with these words they parted. 

Lady Nolkinghame went straightway to her 
clamber, and her brothe», quitting Government 
House, at onte repaired to his own abode, close 
by. 

Colonel Stackhouse felt altogether too restless to 
slecp: his plotting brain was at work again—hard 
at work. 

He paced his study to and fro, in deep and subtle 
thought, planning how he should proceed to act, in 
order to attain his wicked wishes. 

Twice he sat down, and twice he took up his pen 
to write: but his brain was in too great a tumult, 
and his hands trembled too much for him to collect 
his ideas, and put them down on paper. 

The short glimpse he had caught that day of 
Auniec, had seemed to add fresh fuel to the fire al- 
ready burning in his breast ; and Colonel Stackhouse 
Wes again prepared to run all sorts of risks in order 
g.iu possession of her. 

Ile had sworn that she should be his; and he 
would keep his oath. 

No mattcr by what means he kept it, so long as 
he succeeded in keeping it. 

‘Through the husband he must reach the wife: 
yes, yes, the path lay before him open and clear 
euough. 

No doubt he might have some trouble in the 
tnatter; but what cared Colonel Stackhouse for 
truuble, When by its means he should be enabled to 
obiain the prize for which he laboured. 

Once more he snatched up the pen, and, drawing 
towards him a sheet of paper, commenced writing. 

Cvloucl Stackhouse wrote slowly and carefully— 
very carefully ; weighing well each word and syl- 
lable. 

Yet the letter he was penning was not intended 
to be a long letter, nor did it prove to be such when 
completed. 

The contents were as follow :— 


“Campbella House. 

“Sir,— 

“T have just received a communication from 
ae respecting your two assigned servants, Tom de 
oix and Howard Bolding. 

“T am well informed regarding the signal services 
lately rendered by these men to the shipwrecked 
passengers of ‘ Wellington,’ and am ready to 
acknowledge services to the very utmost of 
my power. fn proof of which, I beg to inform you 
that I have induced my sister, Lady Nolkinghame, 
to promise to take the two above-named men into 
her own private service ; therefore, you will oblige 
me by at once returning Tom de Foix and Howard 
Bolding into barrack, whence they will ‘be sent 
directly to Lady Nolkinghame, who will not neglect 
to show them every indulgence and kindness their 
conduct may 

“Tr ours, 
WLAND 
“To Henry Demestre, Esq.” 


This epistle, so cold and stiff, na‘ 


effort for the men who were so deeply concerned 
in it, seemed to the merchant an act alike unworthy 


and unjust. 
thus, ‘again addressed 
Cofonel an the éubject o Bolding and 
Tot @e Foix, eohing him we 
nobly the latter had hazarded his fifo, r to 
résche from théir perfous position the Wrecked 
passengers of = merchant 
worded his evén @s own generous and 
Modi heart @ictated ; but he might have saved 
the trouble of that odm for it failed 


to thie fh any way, and served no 
whatever. 

r. Demestre pafr, for the Colonel 
suffered three whole days to ere he answered 
the merchant's missive. 

Mr, Demestre broke the large wax seal with 
trembling fingers, and unfolded the written shect 


of r. 

He started at the characters for moment. They 
were strange to him. They were from the pen of 
Colonel Sta¢khouse’s sécYetary, Wtiém the Colonel 
had deputed to answer the merchant's private 
communication. 

The merchant's heart sank. He felt that there 
was no hope—that his appeal to the Colonel had 
met with a denial. 

And so it had. Mr. Demestre read in the lines 
before him a calm but resolute denial to his late 
solicitation. 

Mr. Demestre felt stunned ; he had not expected 
this blow, and therefore felt it doubly. 

The merchant's widowed and childless heart had 
become strongly attached to Howard aud de Foix, 
and he had Jearned to confide in them, and to abide 
by their judgment in many things. 

To separate from these two men would be a blow 
to Mr. Demestre—a decided and heavy blow. 

But a far heavier blow it would be to the two 
men, to have to separate from their gentle master, 
the generous and high-minded merchant. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, that separation must 
take place. 

It was the command of Colonel Stackhouse that 
these men should be immediately returned to bar- 
rack, thence to be drafted out as lackeys to the 
proud Lady Nolkinghame. 

Was this return a meet reward for de Foix’s late 
courageous conduct ? 

To be sure, he had never looked for any reward 
—never expected any; for Tom do Foix was not 
a man to risk his life for mammon, or for favours 
of any kind. 

Mr. Demestre rang his bell, and summoned to his 
presence his two clerks, Howard and de Foix, who 
at once appeared with smiling faces. 

The merchant looked up, and a pang shot through 
his humane breast as he marked the cheerful visages 
before him. 

“ Sit -Howard—sit down, de Foix,” he said, 
“T wa to you both.” 

The &?o%hen obeyed their master, who, cough- 
ing nervowsly, took his seat opposite to them, and 
follows. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 
Mr. De dn an unsteady 
voice, very ‘SORRY 


ir cause that has 

Bete “tie broke down in 
the room to and fro. 

at one an 

Ge other in 

separation of ours 

I feel for you, nor 

You ; I shall continue 


posed‘himself to sleep. 
thus eter | 


cally’? “Alas! alas'! 
read the above mis#ive Oolotidl | 
Stackhotise with feelin 
With de Foix and Howard Boldtrig ! 
—part with them in order that they might ent 
‘become ys—tlackeys ‘to tlitit proud ally, 


intel- 
ligenceto his‘two favourite dlurks? should 


W se potent hands almost ‘the 
con Seepiistion was vested ? 
To the'merchant, the Colones 
be cold, hard, and unfeeling. It would ‘be wholly 
useless, ho thought, to appeal to the sensibilities of 
such a man, in this or any other such like case; and 


“So lovely, and yet so thankless!” exclaimed | 


yet, to let this matter pass without making any 


‘ie be to tall them ‘that he had volte to” 
‘dpposb “the cruel will Of Coldnel S it 


to i 


of surprise‘and sorrow. | ‘Brie 


long as ever you de- 
emestre added, very 


x exchanged looks with 


loss to comprehend the 
it’s words. 
me ?” gaid Demestre, in- 
tern before lils two clerks. 
tfully. 


also rising. 

: ped his “hands ther, -and 
once e Sérbss the apartment. 

He %o tell these two 
Sho was abéut'to return them” 
servitude was in ; and 
he was endeavo whio’ 
he could gently. el Stack- 


house’s harsh and unjust commands. 
“ Howard,” he said, suddenly stopping before the 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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my 
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young man, “in plain terms, you and de Foix are 
no longer in my service.” 

“ Sir !” ejaculated Howard, in dismay. 

“« Have we in any way offended you, sir—or have 
we been remiss in our duties ?” de Foix asked. 

“ Offended me, de Foix!” repeated the merchant. 
“ Been remiss in your duties! No; in all things I 
am most pleased with you both.” 

“ Then, sir,” answered de Foix, “I am wholly at 
a loss to comprehend the cause of our dismissal 
from your service.” 

“T do not dismiss you,” returned the merchant, 
quickly ; “on the contrary, I am desirous—most 
desirous to retain you both in your present situa- 
tions.” 

“Yon perplex me, sir,” said de Foix. 

Mr. Demestre hesitated, and looked greatly em- 
barrassed. 

“T am ordered—I cannot use any other word in 
this case, —I am ordered, I say, to return Howard 
Bolding and Tom de Foix into barrack.” 

“ Return us into barrack, sir?” the two men to- 
gether exclaimed. 

“ Such is the command of Colonel Stackhouse, 
and the wish, I believe, of his sister, Lady Nolking- 
hame.” 

The men, both of them, started at the mention of 
the Colonel's name, for they remembered it of old. 

It was he who, on the event of their trial for the 
robbery of the York mail, had appeared ‘as the 
principal witness against Howard Dolding. It was 
the Colonel's testimony that had condemned the 
young man, and sent him into an ignominious 
exile. 

No wonder, then, that Howard shuddered at the 
mention of the Colonel’s name; he had strong 
reason for so doing. 

Yet he was not acquainted with that gentloman’s 
base conduct towards Annie, nor was do Foix; for 
she and Mrs. Pottersham had most prudently 
withheld from Bolding and his friend all knowledge 
of the insults and persecutions Annio had lately 
been subjected to at the hands of Colonel Stack- 
house. 

If Howard had known all, what would his feel- 
ings have been towards the wicked man who had 
so plotted, and was still plotting, to accomplish 
Annie’s downfall. 

But why did de Foix so start and change colour 
at the mention of the Colonel's name ? 

Because its mention awakened in his brain old 
memories—memories of a sad and painful nature. 

Lady Nolkinghame ! 

Was she the sister of Colonel Stackhouse ? 

De Foix recalled the face of the governor's wife, 
as ithad bent over him on the day wheu he snatched 
Mrs. Pottersham and Annie Bolding from their 
perilous positions under the cliffs. He recalled 
that face with a shiver. 

Was it really ske?—and was she married to Sir 
Richard Nolkinghame, the Governor of New South 
Wales? 

Great heavens! little had she dreamed, when she 
leant over the convict, the right he had to start up 
and gather her to his bosom ! 

‘om de Foix’s tongue was silent, but there was 
tumult in his bosom and his brain—such tumult 
as none could ever guess at; for his features, though 
they wore an expression of sadness, still preserved 
an outward show of calm. 

He listened to Mr. Demestre, who was repeating 
to Howard and his companion the contents of the 
Colonel's first letter, and wondered why it was that 
the governor's wife should seck Howard and him- 
self as her domestics. 

Strange are the workings of destiny—unshun- 
nable, like death! 

Well, he had not sought her; she was secking 
him, and for what end? 

De Foix had never once touched her hand, but 
it was only natural that he should yearn to do so. 

Yet, had he not especial reasons for loathing her, 
for had she not failed in performing her womauly 
duty towards one whom heaven had placed in her 
charge ? 

Yes; that was all most true. Nevertheless, de 
Foix had a most forgiving disposition; and though 
he had received a great wrong at the hands of one 
who, should have rendered him only loving acts, 
he was ready to pardon that wrong, and in deep 
oblivion to bury the incensing relics of it. 

Howard Bolding was plunged in great distress: 
Mr. Dewmestre’s announcement had filled his breast 
with fresh trouble; and fresh humiliatiun again 
bowed his head. 

He gazed at de Foix, astonished to see him !ovok- 
ing only moody and abstracted. 

Was it possible that de Foix had no regret for fho 


6 that was about to take place in his worldly 
on. 

Could he become Lady Nolkinghame’s lackey with- 
out uttering a murmur or a sigh? 

Howard Bolding’s whole soul revolted at the 
thought of his own approaching degradation; and 
he marvelled much that his companion did not share 
with him these feelings. 

In the employment presented to the two convicts 
in the merchant's office, there had been nothing to 
degrade or humiliate them; but now they were 
about to exchange that employment for one that 
Howard could not endure to think upon; therefore 
no wonder was it that he was writhing in mental 
torture, under the blow he had just received. 

De Foix'’s manners being so wholly different from 
what Howard had expected they would bo at sueh a 
moment, sorely perplexed him. 

Howard had anticipated secing de Fvix burst into 
a torrent of angry speech; instead of which he 
ultered ne’er a word, but sat like one plunged in an 
all-absorbing reverie, in the “ working house of 
thought.” 

Tom de Foix’s apparent apathy did not escape 
the merchant’s quick eye; and Mr. Demestre was 
inwardly vexed at seeing him demonstrate so little 
feeling at the prospect of their approaching sepa- 
ration from one another. 

Could it be possible that de Foix was ungrateful 
for all the merchant's inany kiudnesses shown unto 
himself and Howard Boldiug ? 

Mr. Domestre was loath to beliove in Tom de 
Foix’s thanklessness—was loath to think unworthily 
of one whom ho held in such hizh estecin; so he 
dismissed his vexation, and strive tu forget its cance. 

“Do you know, sir, Colonel Stackhouse’s reason 
for thus recalling us into beccack!” Lloward 
anxiously inquired of his master. 

Mr. Demestre shook his head. 

“ Who would presume to question the reasons of 
a man like Colonel Stackhouse ?” he returned. 
“His power over tho convict population in this 
colony is almost absolute; aud he may commit 
against the helpless convicts within his reach what- 
ever injustice he pleases, without the slightest fear 
of ever being brought to an earthly account for 
his evil decds. Besides which, he is the brother of 
the governor's wife, Lady Nolkiunghame.” 

“T3 he supposed to be a man utterly devoid of all 
charitable feeling, sir?” asked Howard. 

“ Well, Howard,” replied the merchant, somewhat 
hesitatingly, “I should not like to openly express 
my opinion of that gentleman. I should not like to 
say all I think of him, in fact, I should be sorry to 
do so; for, after all, I might be judging him too 
harshly!" and bere the worthy man broke off 
abruptly, unwilling to say snything against the 
Colonel. 

“Do yon think, sir, that he would close his ears 
to my appeal; did I seizo courage enough to make 
one to him ?” 

“T believe, Howard, that Colonel Stackhouse 
would turn a deaf ear to all your words.” 

“T will try him, sir,” said the young man, in a 
resolved tonc. 

“T have few hopes of your success with him, 
Howard,” the merchant rejoined, doubtfully. “Nay, 
I fear that some pusitive mischief will result, should 
you personally address him. Remember your 
position, Howard, and redect upon this man’s pride 
and influence.” 

Howard Bolding winced at these words, kindly 
though they were uttered. 

“He could nut strike me down for speaking to 
him, could he, sir?” asked the young man. “Nor 
could he load me with chains, and send me to break 
stones upon the public highway? I do not fear 
this Colonel Stackhouse, be his power what it may ! 
What say you, do Foix,” he added, turning to his 
friend, who was sitting wrapped in moody con- 
templation. 

De Foix aroused himsclf. 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” he asked, addressing 
the merchant. 

“No, it was Bolding that spoke to you,” re- 
sponded Mr. Demestre. 
ty Foix turned to Howard with a questioning 

ook. 

“Will you aid mo in making an appeal to Colonel 
Stackhouse ?” the young man carnestly demanded. 

“ Tow can two poor convicts like ourselves dare 
to appeal to any one?” de Foix returned, interro- 
gatively. “ Besides, what opportunity for such an 
appeal as you propuse will Colouel Siackhouse ever 
afford unto ws? Be sure, Howard, that ho will 
never suffer the glory of his face to shine upon the 
once notorious Captain de Fuix and one of his 
comrades. Pah!” 


“Then we must perforee silently sucoumb to 
this man’s unjust and cruel guthority!” gaid 
Howard. 

“We aro convicts, Bolding, and must learn to 
bow our heads to the decree of him who is placed 
over us!” 

“That is right, de Foix,” said the merchant, 
approvingly. “Iam glad to hear such sentimenis 
from you.” 

Howard said no more; he felt hurt and angry, 
but deemed it wisest to be silent. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Ow the following day Howard and de Fofx found 
themselves once more in Hyde Park Barracks— 
once more in prison garb apparelled, and subject to 
the stringent laws and the surly gaolors of the 
a without a sympathising ear to listen to 
them. 

Howard and de Foix recofled from all their new 
and horrible surroundings, longing for the hour 
when they would be released from it for abject ser- 
vitude; for any change would surely be acceptable 
to them now. 

Meanwhile Mr. Demestre wrote to Annie, inform- 
ing her that Howard and de Foix had been called 
puto barrack by the command of Colonel Stack- 
Louse. 

Annie read the letter with throbbing heart ; over 
and over again she read it; then, thrusting it from 
her, she burst ito a flood of hysteric tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Pottersiam, who was sitting in an easy chair, crip- 
pled with gout, but just as prying and kind-hearted 
as ever. 

“Read it, dear Mrs. Pottersham!” said Annie, 
takiag up the merchant’s missive, and handing it to 
her companion. 

The old lady perused it through in silence. 

Then she burst forth in a perfect torrent of 
wrath. 

“ Blister him all over!” she cried, her eyes flash- 
ing, and her cheeks reddening. “Oh, were it not 
for this abominable gout of mine, I’d go to him 
and tell him a bit of my honest mind—that I 
would! I don’t care for him, not I! Were he 
Colonel Stackhouse twenty times over, it would 
make no difference to me; for a rascal’s a rasca} 
whatever his name or rank may be !” 

Annie wept on, paying little attentio. to the old 
lady’s outburst. 

“ He’s a spiteful, venomous snake!” pursucd Mrs. 
Pottcrsham, panting between cach of her words, 
and workiug herself up into a state of positive 
fever. “Couldu’t he let your husband alone? No, 
of course he couldu’t; he’s too big a villain ever 
to leave off doiug dirty work!” she added, in her 
plain-spoken way. 

“ What is to be done?” wailed the young wife. 
“ All this will surely break poor Howard's heart.” 

“ More fool he, my dear, if he lets it,” Mrs. Pot- 
tersham retorted, with her usual brusqueness of 
manner, which said manner the gout had not im- 
proved in any way. “I wish I had the colonel 
within hearing just at this moment, I'd make him 
listen to me, never fear!” 

“ He is seeking to injure Howard, and to gall his 
feelings to the very uttermest ;” Annie returned; 
“and if Howard’s heart docs not burst under its 
trials, it will turn to iron hardness, and make its 
owner wholly desperate! Ob, Mrs. Pottersham, 
you do not know Howard's disposition as I know 
it!” Annie continued. “He is not patient —he will 
not brook insult.” 

“Will not brook insult, my dear!” echoed the 
old lady. “ Do remember, my child, that your hus- 
and is a prisoner, under the thrall of government, 
and of all those that government places in command 
over him: it is not for him to show impatience to 
any one vested with authority above hiin. Your 
husband must learn obedience to prison rules, and 
prison rulers, an] learn to endure all the trials of 
his sad state with firmness and resignation.” 

‘‘Poor, poor Howard!” sobbed his devoted 

wife. 
“T havo no doubt that there’s some rascality at 
the bottom of all this,” pursued the old lady. 
‘Colonel Stackhouse is not the man to troublo 
himself for nothing—he has a motive in view—a 
deep, dark scheine cf some sort or other. I wish I 
could find it out,” she added, in a reflective tone; 
“but he’s too sly, too crafty to permit himself to be 
found out by any one—the wicked knave !” 

Annie shuddered. 

Would Colonel Stackhouse never cease his per- 
secutions? Would he pursue her and hers to 
the very brink of ruins Perhaps he would goad 
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Howard on and on, until he had thrust him into the 
commission of some fresh crime; then load him 
with heavy chains, and cast him amongst @ most 
degraded fellowship, to break stones under the 
burning sun, iu the shelterless highway. . 

Nay, Colonel Stackhouse mi;ht be planning even 
@ more cruel fate than this for Howard Bolcing. 

Annie recalled the colonel’s threats against her- 
self, and felt convinced, that if possible, he would 
carry them all into effect. 

Her husband was entirely in this bad man's 
power, out of which he might never be able to 
find the means of extricating himself. 

Annie trembled as she reflected on the vast in- 
fluence vested in the hands of her direst enemy. 

What could she do to subvert this intluence, 
which was now directed against her blameless 
husband ? 

She could not make any appeal to the colonel. 

She could not raise an entreating cry to one 
who would laugh her entreaties all to scorn. 

She could not, kneeling, sue to him, who, in 
return would try to crush her in the very dust of 
degradation. 

What could she do, then ? 

Must she calmly see Howard become the victim 
of a designing and heartless villain, who was 
secking to effect her own ruinous downfall out 
of her husband’s humiliation and shame? 

No, no! a thousand times no. 

Her heart would burst in twain rather. 

But she could not seek the colonel’s presence: 
such a proceeding on her part would be most un- 
advised, indelicate, and rash. 

Should she write to him ? 

An icy chill shot through Annfe’s bosom, as 
she asked hersolf the last question, and her brain 
seemed to whirl round and round. 

She could do nothing, she reflected, without first 
consulting her kind friend, Mrs. Pottersham, who, 
she felt quite assured would give her ouly wise and 
wholesome counsel. 

“ Shall I seek Colonel Stackhouse?” said Annie, 
addressing the old lady. “Shall I seek him, and 
see what I can do with him in aid of poor Howard's 
cause ?” 

“Seek Colonel Stackhouse!” repeated Mrs. Pot- 
tersham, indignantly. ‘Are you mad, Annie Bold- 
ing? Seek Colonel Stackhouse! Seek a hungry 
wolf or a rattlesnake suoner! Do you want to fling 
yourself into the very fangs of a poisonous reptile, 
into the gaping jaws of a ravening beast ?” 

“ Dear Mrs, Pottersham !” exclaimed Annie, 
elarmed at the old lady’s vehement language. 

“You know the viper well enough to fear his 
bite.” 

“ Alas, alas, poor Howard!” 

“He would not thank you for any mercy you 
could purchase for him, at the hands of one who is 
leaving no stone unturned in order to dishonour 
him!” said Mrs. Pottersham. 

Annie covered her face with her clasped hands, 
and sobbed in them. 

“Come, come, don’t give way thus!” continued 
the old lady. “To droop, and fret, and ery after 
this sort of fashion, will never do! You must pluck 
up a brave spirit, and we will consult together con- 
cerning what it will be best to du, or leave undone, 
in this affair. 

Annie dried her tears, and husbed her rising sobs 
—for neither her tears nor her subs would assist 
her darling husband—and Mrs. Pottersham went 
on. 

“ You see, my dear,” she said, “this modern vam- 
pyre—(oh, what a love she had for calling persons 
by ugly names!)—has not been content in remov- 
ing your husband alone from the service of Mr. 
Demestre, he has victimized poor de Foix also. 
Now I owe this same de Foix a heavy debt of 
gratitude, and it shall go hard with me until, in 
one way or other, I liquidate that debt in full.” 

At this instant there was heard the crunching 
sound of a horse's hoofs on the gravelled carriage- 
drive in front of the open window at which Mrs. 
Pottersham was sitting. 

The old lady raised her eyes, and uttered a hasty 
exclamation. 

“Humph!” said she. “Talk of the old gentleman, 
and he’s sure to appear !” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Annie, starting up, 
and going to the window. 

“Here is Colonel Stackhouse himself at the door,” 
returned the old lady, very grimly. 

“ Colonel Stackhouse at the door!” repeated Annie, 
recoiling from the window in sudden terror. 

“ What can he want here?” she quivered, sink- 
ing into the nearest chair, her lips and cheeks of 
marble whiteness, 


“ What can he waut here?” echoed Mrs. Potter- 
sham. “I think I can guess,” sheadded; “ though 
how he has the impudence tocross my threshold, 
I'm sure I know not.” 

“Perhaps he has learned that I live here, and 
does not understand that it is with you I am re 
siding,” Annie ventured, in nervous trepidation. 

“ May be so,” rejoined the old lady. ‘ But never 
mind, we will quickly make him understand all 
about it.” 

As she finished speaking, a servant entered, and 
presented Mrs. Bolding with a card. 

“Colonel Stackhouse!” read she, taking ft up 
mechanically. 

“ Show the gentleman in here,” said Mrs. Potter- 
shain, addressing the servant, in a prompt, decisive 
tone. 

The man withdrew ; and ere Annio could recover 
her surprise, Colonel Stackhouse was ushered into 
the room. 

He started as his eyes fell on Mrs. Pottersham. 

“I beg pardon, madam,” he stammered. ‘ I— 
that is—there must be some mistake here.” 

** How so ?” returned the old lady, snarlingly. 

Annie did not stir; she scarcely breathed. She 
was liuping to escape his notice. 

The Colonel was retreating to the door, when 
Annie’s white dress became visible to him. 

He paused sudienly: he had recognised the 
muslin-draped figure crouching in the large easy 
chair, under one of the windows, and every pulse in 
his body was now throbbing wildly. 

He had made no mistake ; Mrs. Bolding was a re- 
sident under this roof. 

He was transported with pleasure and triumph at 
being again near-the woman who had so aroused 
and enslaved all the passions of his wicked nature ; 
and for some seconds he stood as if spell-bound, his 
eyes and all his senses porfectly enthralled. 

Mrs. Pottersham was watching him in angry im- 
patience. 

She extended her hand, and seized the bell-rope 
near her. 

But his voice checked her ere she could make any 
alarm. 

“Tamcome here on a matter of importance to 
Mrs. Howard Bolding, madam ; and would speak to 
her alone," he said, addressing Mrs. Pottersham, 
but with his gaze intently fixed on Annie. 

The old lady pulled out her snuff-box, took thence 
a pinch of the pungent mixture, and silently sniffed 
at it. 

All this while she was considering what reply 
she should make this man in power—this man whom 
she detested. 

Mrs. Pottersham gave @ preparatory cough, and 
then commenced. 

“ Colonel Stackhouse,” she said, “ you can offer 
no acceptable apology to me for your impertinent 
intrusion here, therefore I beg you to quit my house 
at once, before I summon my servants to show you 
the outside of its door.” 

He bit his lips, and writhed. 

“I am come to speak with Mrs. 3olding,” he said, 
between his closed teeth; “and I will not go hence 
until I have fulfilled the purpose that brought me 
hither.” 

Annie shuddered, and the old lady, looking rigid 
and stern, raised herself in her chair. 

“Colonel Stackhouse,” she said, with withering 
emphasis, “ you shall not exchange a single word 
with Mrs. Bolding—do not expect to do so, for such 
expectation on you. part will only meet with dis- 
appointment.” 

He did not answer her; he did not stir. The old 
lady was most detestable to the Colonel, and he let 
her see that she was so. 

“IT wonder you are not ashamed to show your 


of whose husband you are heaping all sorts of 
injustice and cruel tyranny!” Mrs. Pottersham con- 
tinued, in her harshest tones. ‘I'd like to see you 
tossed in a blanket, for your base conduct; and 
I’ve no doubt, but one day, ere long, I shall be 
gratified in the way I wish, when you will be fitly 
punished for all your evil doings.” 

“ Madam,” returned the Colonel, freezingly, 
“were you a lady I might probably reply to you.” 

“ A lady, forsooth!” rejoined she, her keen eyes 
flashing upon him. “You are no judge of what I 
am,” she added, with a bitter sneer; ‘‘but I know 
well what you are, and will not fail to inform you, 
if you do not speedily get out of the hearing of my 
tongue.” 

“ Mrs. Bolding,” said Colonel Stackhouse, advan- 
cing towards her chair, ‘‘may I not crave a word or 
two with you ?” 

Annie did not answer him. 


face in the presence of the woman upon the head. 


Mrs. Pottersham caught hold of the bell-pull, 
and violently tugged at it. 

Presently a servent appeared. 

* Show this gentleman to the door,” said the old 
lady, in authoritative tones. 

What could the colene’ do, but withdraw at 
once ? 

And so he did, and with a furnace of anger burn- 
ing in his brain. 

Never, never would he forgive the insults he 
had this day endured! Oh, never, never! 

And he would avenge those insults, sooner or 
later, never fear! 

Ay, he would avenge them in full. 

He flung himself into hia saddle, struck his spurs 
into his horse;~and gallopped away; brooding, 
brooding, brooding. 

Annie’s husband must be put out of the way 
entirely. 

Upon that point the colonel was most deter- 
mined. 

Yes, Howard Bolding must be thrust out of sight, 
no matter how, or where. 

This matter would not present much difficulty 
to Colonel Stackhouse, so he bestowed but lit# 
thought upon how it was to be done. 

Howard Bolding was entirely under his thumt: 
the poor convict could not oppose the will of the 
all-powerful colonel. 

When once Howard was removed; was out of 
reach, what wrongs could not Colonel Stackhouse 
commit against poor Annie Bolding. 

No matter for her present protectress, the 
colonel would quickly silence and overcome her. 

He had sworn to possess Annie Bolding, and he 
would do so, even though he bought her with the 
last drops of his blood. 

Bioop! 

He had already spilled blood for the sake of Annie 
Bolding. 

Aud he was prepared to spill more, much more if 
need be, for her sake. 


(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS ANCIENT ALMANACK. 

A Roman almanack has just been found in an excava- 
tion near the Gate of Isig, at Pompeii. It is a square 
block of white marble, each side of which are in- 
scriptions relative to three months of the year, arranged 
in perpendicular columns, At the head of each is re- 
presented the sign of the zodiac to which the month 
responds. The almanack contains some curious infor- 
mation on the agriculture and religion of the Romans. 
At the top of each column, and under the sign of the 
zodiac is the name of the month and the number of 
days. The number of hours of the day and night is 
also marked, the whole number being represented by 
the ordinary Roman figure, the fractions by s for semi, 
and by small horizontal lines forthe quarters. Lastly, 
the sign of the zodiac in which the san appears is also 
named; the days of the equinoxes and of the summer 
solstice there are the words hemis initium (beginning of 
the winter.) Next comes the chapter of agriculture, 
in which farmers are reminded of the principal opera- 
tions that ought to be carried on during the month. 
The almanack terminates by the religious part; it 
points out the god who presides over each month; 
gives a list of the religious fetes which fall during the 
lapse of time, and warns the farmer not to neglect the 
worship of those protecting divinities of his labours, 
if he wishes to have them prosper. On the upper part 
of the block of marble is Apollo, driving the chariot 
of the sun, and on the lower part Ceres reaping corn 
in the field, which shows that this almanack was more 
particularly intended for farmers. It has been sent to 
Naples. 


a NIGHT TRAVELLING IN THE DESERT.— Night tra- 
velling has always a great charm for me; and the night 
on the desert is so dry and clear, and the breath of 
the wilderness on the cheek is so soothing, that there 
is a strange temptation about it. The great waste is 
so still, and it stretches away before you dimly, and 
invites you forward. The air that passes so tenderly 
across your forehead as you ride along with your hat 
off, is 80 sweet, and warm, and soft, that you soothly 
swear it is just come from the happy home of some 
kind genii awaiting you—why should you not go on? 
The measured tread of the dromedary on the sand is 
distinct, more so than in the day, and he moves on 
with the same springy step and majestic air as he did 
when he started in the morning. He is not tired, nor 
are you—why should you not goon? The bosom of 
the sea, over your right shoulder, reflects in long 
radiant lines the glittering host of heaven, and Jebel- 
Ataka’s black masses beyond are distinct; and the 
mountains of Shur, on your left hand, carry the eye 
forward far down to the South; and the way in front 
seems open to you and level, and leads somewhere— 
why should you not goon? It is strangely tempting. 
Lowth, 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
THE merit of originating the idea of a bridge which 
should span the Avon at Clifton and unite the counties 
of Glocester and Somerset is due to William®Vick, an 
alderman of Bristol, who as long ago as 1753 left a sum 
of 1,000/. in trust to the Society of Merchant Venturers 
of that city, which was to accumulate at interest until 
a sufficient sum was obtained for the construction of a 
stone bridge, which should be toll free. The legacy 
was duly paid and the money invested, and in 1830 the 
fund amounted to about 8,000 The inadequacy of 
this sum for the cost of the work rendered an Act of 
Parliament unavoidable, and one was accordingly ap- 
plied for, which received the Royal assent on the 29th 
of May, 1830. Upon the passing of the Act the 
trustees advertised for plans, and unanimously adopted 
the design of the late Mr. Brunel, whose estimate for 
the work was 57,0007. The land for the piers and ap- 
proaches of the bridge on the Clifton side was liberally 
presented by the Society of Merchant Venturers of 
Bristol, and in 1831 the work was commenced. The 
first stone was excavated under the direction of Mr. 
Brunel, and by him delivered to Lady Elton. Unsfore- 
seen obstacles arose which prevented subscriptions from 
deing raised, and very little was done for some time. 
It was not till the 27th of August, 1836, that the 
foundation-stone was laid by the Marquis of North- 
ampton. 

The work proceeded but slowly for some time, but 
the mry was completed in 1840, and the ironwork 
contracted for. By the end of 1843, however, the 
whole of the funds, amounting to 45,0002. (including 
Mr. Vick’s gift), had been absorbed. And a further 
sum of 30,000/. was required to complete the bridge. 
The trustees failed in all their efforts to raise the ne- 
cessary funds, and, for a time, the enterprise was 
abandoned. For upwards of twenty years the two 
gaunt piers erected on the Somersetshire and Glocester- 
shire sides of the Avon stood alone. 

After an unsuccessful attempt in 1857 to complete 
the undertaking the project was again mooted in 1860, 
principally by members of the Civil Engineers’ Institute, 
whe were anxious for the fame of Mr. Brunel that the 
bridge should be completed. The Hungerford Suspen- 
sion Bridge had to make way for the new railway 
bridge, and Mr. J. Hawkshaw, C.E., and Mr. W. H. 
Barlow, C.E., reported that the materials would be 
available with but slight modifications for carrying out 
Mr. Brunel's design for the Clifton bridge. 

Tbe matter was brought before the citizens of Bristol 
by Captain.Huish, the chairman of the present com- 
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pany, when an influential provisional committee was 
formed, and it was determined to organize a new 
company with a capital of 35,0002. in shares of 107. 
each, and to apply for a new Act of Parliament. 

The new Act was obtained without difficulty, and 
received the Royal assent, June 28, 1861. Under the 
powers thus procured the piers and land on both sides 
of the river were purchased of the old company for 
2,0002., and contracts were concluded for the purchase 
of the iron-work of the old Hungerford Bridge, and 
for re-erecting it in situ. The work was commenced 
without delay, and has proceeded without interruption 
to the present time, the contractors being Mcssrs. 
Cochrane and Co., of Dudley. The construction has 
been superintended by Mr. Thomas Airey, to whose 
energy the satisfactory progress of the work is greatly 
due, and by whom much of the machinery employed in 
the erection of the bridge has been designed. 

The Clifton Suspension Bridge differs considerably in 
its dimensions and details from the old bridge at Hunger- 
ford, from the materials of which it is principally con- 
structed. Thespan of the centre is much grcater, being 
upwards of 702ft. while at Hungerford the span was 
only 65¢ft. On the other hand, the piers at LIunger- 
ford stood up out of the river, necessitating a roadway 
suspended from the half-spans on each side, a3 well as 
in the centre, while at Clifton, the approaches reaching 
to the piers themselves, the centre is the only part re- 
quired, so that the chains on the land side of the piers 
can be much shorter than in the Hungerford Bridge. 
Hence the appearance of the curves described by the 
chains of the two bridges is very different. It should 
also be observed that the strength of the chains has 
been greatly increased im the present bridge, three 
chains being now employed on each side of the bridge, 
while at Hungerford each set only consisted of two 
chains. On the whole, therefore, about one-fourth 
more iron work is required for the Clifton suspension 
Bridge than was obtained from the materials of the one 
removed from Hungerford. It was originally intended 
that the total width should be 24ft., giving a carriage 
road of 16ft. and two footwaye of 4ft. each. To meet 
the wishes of Sir Grevile Smyth, these dimensions were 
increased; and, as actually constructed, the carriage 
road will be 20ft. wide, and each of the footways 5ft. 
6in. Neither the carriage or footways are perfectly 
level, the carriage way being raised in the centre, and 
the footways rising towards the outer edge. By this 
arrangement all rain water flows into the gutter at the 
sides of the carriage way, outlets being provided for 
that purpose at intervals along the inner edge of the 
footways. The floor of the carriage road is composed 
of sleepers of well-seasoned Baltic timber, securely 
tongued together, over which is laid transversely an- 


other flooring of planking 2in. thick ; this gives facility 
in making repairs, by avoiding the necessity of disturb- 
ing tB@ main flooring. The floor of the footways is of 
planking 2}in. in thickness. The footways project 
entirely beyond the suspending rods, and are only 
bounded on the outside by a light iron balustrade 
rather more than 4ft. in height ; the magnificent pros- 
pect from each of the footways is, therefore, entirely 
free from interruption of any kind. The total weight 
of the whole is about 1,500 tons, of which the links 
and bolts forming the chains are about 1,100 tons, the 
four saddles with their appurtenances nearly 120 tons, 
and the suspending rods, 20 tons ; the remainder will 
give some approxiination to the weight of the roadway. 
The following details may also be interesting :—There 
are in all 4,200 links in the chains, each link being 24ft. 
long. There are 162 suspending rods, which vary in 
length from 3ft. in the centre of the bridge to 65ft. 
next the towers, the deflection of the chains being 70ft. 
The cross girders which support the flooring are 80 in 
number, and weigh about a ton each. The Clifton 
Suspension Bridge is the most magnificent chain bridge 
ever constructed, and for strength and durability may 
be pronounced unequalled. In grandeur of appearance 
it is beyond all attempt at rivalry. The Queenston- 
bridge, with its immense span of 1,040ft., does, indeed, 
exceed it in dimensions, but its effect is marred by its 
low position, and the roadway is only 20ft. wide. The 
Friburg-bridge is by far the grandest in effect of all 
that have been enumerated, but even that is only 167ft. 
above the river which it spans; while the Clifton Sus- 
pension-bridge, 245ft. above high water, is unequalled 
in the world, and will ever be regarded as one of the 
grandest conceptions of Mr. Brunel. It is expected 
to be open to the public in the course of the present 
month. 
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A FLOATING MenaGEgIE.—An Italian vessel ar- 
rived from the coast of Africa the other day, and is 
now lying in the wharves in South Brooklyn, having 
for a cargo several lions, one or two tigers, a number 
of other wild and ferocious animals, about a hundred 
monkeys, and at least two thousand rare and curious 
birds. The vessel is a perfect floating menagerie, and 
the roaring and bellowing of the animals, the cliatter- 
ing of the monkeys, and the warbling and shrill 
whistling of the birds makes a discord most novel and 
not altogether pleasant to the neighbourhood. Strange 
as is the cargo of this vessel, she has a crew quite as 
singular. The most of them are Nubians, as black as 
soot, and garbed in the costume of their native coun- 
try. They are in their turbans, flowing robes and 
wide trousers, queer-looking sailors enough, but are 
said to be very capable and efficient —New ork Paper. 
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THE LAST 

BY W. B. BATEMAN. 
“Iv is done!” exclaimed Eustache Arral, casting aside 
the implement he had been using, and holding a small 
screw to the shaded lamp—‘‘it is done: the toil of a 
life is accomplished, the labour of sleepless nights and 
fevered days is complete, and now for happiness—kiss 
me, Benedetta!” 

A dark-haired woman—whoee tall figure, and pale 
but spotless brow still bore the stamp of more than 
ordinary beauty—instantly approached’ the speaker, 
and wound her arms caressingly around him. A boy, 
too, in the first flush of youth, pressed fondly between 
his knees. They were his wife and son, and he strain- 
ed them to his heart with triumphant pride. There 
was something in their faces, lighted as they were with 
long forgotten smiles, that seemed to speak of a loftier 
birth and prouder sphere than the pogition they then 
filled, for poverty reigned around in many a dreary 
shape. The apartment was a small and low garret in 
the neighbourhood of the Pont Neuf, in Paris, The 
scanty furniture presented only the most indispensable 
necessaries of household economy ; the slated iloor, the 
decaying walls, the damp roof darkened by the spider's 
loom, and spoke of a dire struggle between humanity 
and want. 

— was wretchedness around, there was happiness 
within 

“Yes!” he esaid, “here ig the talisman that shall 
make our lives henceforth a golden dream of luxury. 
No more of the gaunt spectre, Famine—no more lac- 
queying in the footsteps of the great—but J shall be 
independent of all—and you, Benedetta, shall fill 
again the station from which Z teok you when we 
were both young and full of hope; ene hour more, and 
I shall be worth ten thousand golden Jewée!” 

He rose hastily, and, opening the casement, looked 
upon the sc ne before him. The etars ghone @down 
with their ever-glorious light upon the dark waters of 
the Seine, the numerous bridges had been deserted by 
the Parisians for the gaiety of the Boulevards and 
Palais Royal. Excepting the occasional gplash of an 
var, there was scarcely a sound borne on the air. While 
he gazed long and silently, the moon rose up, illumin- 
ing the busy city. 

“Look,” he exckatmed suddenly, drawing his wife | 
nearer, and pointing to the solemn outline of the dis- 
tant Faubourg St. Germain ; ‘do you sec that mansion 
on which the moonlight falls ?” 

She leaned her head fondly on his shoulder, and 
whispered her assent. 

“It was there my father dwelt,” he continued: * it 
was there Ais father grew grey, and there we will live 
again. I could not brook the neighbourhood of the 
new noblesse ; neither our fate nor our broken spirits 
could endure their flaunting show. No, Benedctta, 
we will live in the old ancestral home, and the 

me hearth that gladdened éhem shall shed its warmth 
oD us.” 

“And I shall see you happy, at last ?” she inquired. 

“Yes!” he replied proudly. ‘Happy in a rugged 
destiny overcome, happy in your happiness—the night 
of our sorrow is succeeded by a glorious dawa—we 
have now only to rejoice!” 

An expression of delirious pleasure was overspread- 
ing his colourless cheek, his wife was sweeping the hair 
from his temples with her thin wan fingers, and look- 
ing in his face with a mingled look of pride and love, 
when suddenly she saw his features violeutly convulsed. 
A deep, agonising pain shot through his left side, the 
heart palpitated audibly. But he subdued the excla- 
mation that was rising to his lips, and smiled away her 
anxious fears, After a few moments’ silence, during 
which the pang ceased, he rose with unwonted elas- 
ticity in his tread. 

“Do not go out to-night,” said his wife, ‘‘ you are 
in no state of health to encounter the misty air ; surely 
to-morrow will suffice!” 

“It is time,” he replied, ‘‘and the last time that I 
visit these stern taskmasters. Ah! ah! tyrants that 
they have been, they are humble now; for I kept back 
the last stroke that sets the machine in motion, and 
without this little screw it is valueless. Adieu, my 
Benedetta, within an hour I shall have exchanged my 
secret for the fortune that will render us happy !” 

He seized his hat, embraced her, and hurried from 
the house to a hackney-coach that stood near. His 
wife saw him enter and drive off. 

s * s * 

Fifteen years before, the family of Eustache Arral 
had been one of the happiest in France—its wealth 
commanded luxury, its lineage procured consideration 
and respect. A scion of that old school, whose formal 
manners and studied politeness had remained unaltered 
since the age of Louis XIV, the young Eustache was 
born at the commen cement of a new era. Society 
was casting aside the buckram suit of the old regime, 
and assuming an ease more congenial to modern taste 
and peaceful relationship. Mingling, then, with the 
ancient chivalric devotion to the fair sex, this seductive 
freedom of a later day, Eustache, at twenty-five, was 
pronounced by female authority to be perfect. Amid 


the young, the gay, and the thoughtless, he shone the 
resplendent star of society. But alas! that sociefy was 
in its last hour. The womb of time was pregnant with 
calamity and change, and her travail was at hand. 
Only one drop was wanting to make the cup of retri- 
bution overflow: that drop fell, and the masses were 
aroused to a knowledge of their strength. The stream 
rolled on, until at last it burst resistlessly into the sea 
of Revolution. When the storm passed away some 
desolation was left behind. Families, whose ancestry 
had blazed during the middle age of France's glory, 
were now utterly extinct ; their mansions razed, their 
fortunes scattered to the winds. Among these, with a 
young wife, stood Eustache Arral—a beggar and 
alone! 

But two alternatives now presented themselves; 
starvation and toil. The hand that had hitherto never 
known an ungloved movement must sear its cherished 
whiteness in the art of the mechanic. There was one 
soothing reflection, and one only, that made the saori- 
fice less bitter. Like many other lofty families which 
had been completely annihilated during the revolu- 
tionary troubles, his own, with the exception of 
himself, had ceased to exist. might therefore sink 
unnoticed and forgotten among the common crowd. 
If he ever retrieved his position, there would be no 
degradation attending his return; if Fete kept him 
struggling at the bottom of the stream, he knew the 
great world too well to imagine it would ever waste a 
thought on the curled darling of a departed day. 
Labour, then, became his portion, and angrily the 
spirit chafed, hotly the proud check burned, at the 
dire necessity. A glance, however, at the tender wife, 
who had shared alike his happier and darker lot, suf- 
ficed to quell his waverings. Nothing remained but 
the choice of toil, and that was determined by one of 
those strange coincidences with which the romance of 
real life is eo replete. 

During his prosperity, the natural restlessness of his 
active mind, though apparently devoted to the frivo- 
litics of life, had often found time for other and more 
useful occupations. With the desultory application of 
fashionable indolence, he had wandered into the mazes 
ofscience. The result of his pursuits, though it seemed 
trifling, was sufficient to amuse an amateur. Occa- 
sionally it burst forth in a clever adaptation of some 
contrivance for his carriage, Lis library, or his grounds; 
and then his invention paused with the necessity 
that aroused it. At last, lo\wever, a great thought 
struck him. Ife pondered over it long and gravely. 
He made experiments that tended to illustrate its use, 
and the possibility of its application; they were suc- 
cessful. Astonished at the event of such a discovery, 
le was about to prosecute it with all the appliances 
that wealth, knowledge, aud influence could bestow, 
when the Revolution burst forth. It passed away, 
leaving Eustache Arral among its wrecks. So now the 
scene of toil began. Under an assumed name, and in 
a lower quarter of his native city, he worked daily fora 
pittance that was just sufficient to keep his wife and him- 
self from positive want. In course of time a son was 
added to increase their necessities. Ile did not despair. 
Sometimes literary efforts extended his slender revenue, 
at others extra toil rendered him independent of assis- 
tance. And all this time the discovery progressed— 
the mighty engine that was not only to bring back 
their former wealth, but immortalize his name was 
hastening towards completion. His employers got an 
inkling of the pursuit of his leisure hours. They 
sought with every art to worm out the secret. They 
bullied, threatened, cringed; and, tinding their at. 
tempts unavailing, ended by offering gold for the 
iuvention. Their offers were of course infinitely below 
its real value ; and, after permitting them to know just 
enough to see the importance of it, he fixed his price, 
and assumed indifference. The proud masters then 
became humble to their haughty servitor. They ac- 
cepted his terms. Securities were given to ensure 
mutual gocd faith. Still Eustache Arral jealously 
withheld the last magic touch that was to render the 
engine a golden crucible. The toil of nights when all 
else slumbered, of holidays when all else made jubilee, 
taust not be yielded until the equivalent was grasped 
—palpably grasped—in the yellow dross that was to 
raise him to triumphant splendour. An appointment 
was made when the exchange of intellect for gold was 
to be concluded. The intermediate time passed, the 
last needful stroke had been prepared, and he had gone 
forth with it to the rendezvous. 

But different—alas! far different—from the gay 
scion of fashion who had first concieved that sublime 
discovery was the worn-out mechanic who now hurried 
to complete the task. His chestnut hair had become 
scant and grey, his brow seamed with rigid furrows. 
There was a fitful, hectic flush in his cheek, like the 
deathly red of the autumn leaf; an unnatural light 
shone in his eye. With broken frame, with tottering 
limbs, with features convulsed by suffering, he had 
gone forth. Yet lightness reigned in his heart. The 
task was done. The prize awaited him; the future 
loomed before him like a garden, where every step fell 
on flowers, and not even a ruffled rose leaf should dis- 


turb his epicurean joy. Yes; happiness awaited him! 


happiness for Benedetta and his boy !—all was light in 
the landscape of life! 


“Tt is strange he should delay at such a time as 
this!” said the first of three men, who awaited the 
arrival of Eustache Arral. 

“Ah!” sighed the second, a thin shrivelled being, 
with narrow forehead and pursed-up lips, in every line 
of which the character of miser was written indelibly 
—‘“it resembles his usual insolent indifference. Ten 
thousand louis! an awful price !”—and he sighed again 
—‘“yet the vagabond lingers still. Is it impossible to 
digpense with this last stroke and cheat the knave ?” 

“Quite impossible !" first epeaker. 

“Quite impossible!” echoe@ the third individual. 
“T have atadied it attentively, and without hie aid the 
iron mask is a ‘heap of lumber !” 

They all sank again into silence, and wandered list- 
lessly around the huge machine, which nearly filled 
the apartment. From the floor to the osiling, from 
the right wall to the left, stretched the inmtejente net- 
work of wheelg, cylinders, and cogs. There i stood, 


“ An hour past the time!" sald one, wt his 
watch, and as he spoke, the hollow bell of Notre 


the shrivelled expectant, opening a window that Jooked 
upon the street below. ‘‘ Yes; it is he at last: a coach 
stops at the door.” 


They sat down, and assumed an air of unconcern. 
A minute's pause, and the driver jumped from his 
box, the steps rattled down, they heard the door of the 
vehicle opened. Then thefe was another pause, They 
listened for his step upon the stairs. All was still— 
until suddenly the silence was broken by a loud mur- 
muring hum, It grew intoa conflict of voices. A 
sound of groaning and creaking mingled with the cry, 
as if some heavy body were being extricated from the 
crazy conveyance. A feeling of misgiving seized all 
three at once. They hastened to the window. After 
a single glance, they rushed from the apartment, 
and hurried down stairs with a simultaneous impulse. 
Around some prostrate figure stood a gaping crowd. 
They pushed impetuously through the mass—at length 
the whole scene was before them—and then each of 
those selfish faces turned pale as ashes. . 

Supported on the hall step, lay Eustache Arral—his 
eye fixed, his teeth spasmodically clenched. They did 
not cry for help, for they knew it was useless. He 
was dead! 

In his pocket was the screw that was to complete the 
task; but they could never apply it. The enginecr and 
his secret, had died together! 


Roman Remains AT SHIELDS.—The workmen at 
present engaged in lewering the hill approaching 
Walbottle Dean have come upon a Roman gateway in 
perfect preservation. It is composed of massive blocks 
of stone, the free space for the gate, which had been 
apparently in two divisions, being ten feet, and in a 
line with the wall. Traces of ornamentation are dis- 
tinctly visible on some of the stones, more particularly 
on that portion of the pillars which, as the gate now 
stands, fronted the north ; and it is curious to observe 
the rock-work now so generally used in railway 
masonry on the Roman remains.” The workmen have 
left the gateway standing where they found it, but it 
must speedily be removed to make way for the im- 
provements now being carried forward at Walbottle 
Dean. Perhaps the Duke of Northumberland, or the 
Society of Antiquaries, may be able to dispose of it in 
some convenient place. 


STALKERS AND LISTENERS.—We frequently mect 
with most elaborate rules, which have been constructed 
for the purpose of teaching men how to talk; but 
never with any which can impart the far more’im- 
portant and rarer accomplishment of keeping silence. 
It is related of an English wit, that once, during a 
dinner party, he seemed to grow nervous and uneasy, 
and upon being pressed for an explanation, exclaimed : 
“The talkers are all here; when will the listencre 
arrive?” This same bit of sarcasm never losgs its 
savour, for it is always applicable. Conversational 
powers are not rare, norare they impossible of attain- 
ment through factitious means; but the potent 
capability for listening is delegated to few, and is 
generally spontaneous and natural in its growth. The 
intense hardship of acquiring it artificially, arises, 
perhaps, from the intense egotism of mankind, People 
love to assert themselves, and to become central object» 
of attention, preferring to assume the position of actor 
in all cases, leaving the passive character of auditors 
to others: and, as value depends upon demand, the 
man who can fold his arms and employ his ears rather 
than his tongue, becomes at once an object of fervent 
admiration, in the same ratio as those of his kind are 
scaree- Beyond this, there is but little reason why the 
world should invest the character of listener with so 


much importance. 


| 
cold, useless, motionless ; waiting, Uke the eempleted 
| monster of Prankenstein, but a single Deeath to kindle 
it tate 
Dame confirmed his words with boonting 
“Surely, that is the sound of cnrflage-wheels,” oricd 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND GCURIOUS FACTS 
THE INDIAN'S PAYMENT. 
BY CAROLINE ARBUTHNOT. 

Ir was late in the month of November. The day had 
been cold and gusty, with occasional dashes of rain; and 
the evening, which set in early, promised to be one of 
gloom and tempest. The wind went rushing about 
with that low, mournful how! which is known only in 
the autumn-time, lashing the naked boughs of the old 
forest-trees with its furious surges, whirling the dead 
leaves which lay heaped in the dark ravines into 
meelstrom eddiea, and driving everything before it with 
a violence that made them only too glad to flee. The 
clouds which had hung in scattered masses while the 
lurid sun sent its straggling beams among them, 
gathered themselves into a single mighty one and 
shrouded the heavens as with a pall, threatening every 
moment to burst into drenching floods. 

“« Heaven pity the homeless to-night!” exclaimed a 
young man in an emphatic tone, as pushing open the 
rude door of his*cabin, he dragged in the huge log that 
was to warm the rough hearthstone and irradiate the 
brown rafters through the long cheerless hours of the 
autumn storm. “ Heaven pity them and help them, 
too, for a cold and weary time they'll have. I trust no 
one wanders to-night in the wilderness; though lest 
one there should be, I'll do what I can to give them a 
beacon-light.” 

Even while he spoke, he planted the huge log ina 
bed of coals, which soon burst into a brilliant blaze, 
not only scattering light and heat across the dim apart- 
ment, but sending a stream of rays through the tiny 
windows. 

The warm-hearted woodsman, drew his seat to the 
homely board on which smoked a hunter's fare—steaks 
from the wild deer, a stew of birds which he had shot, 
and cakes of powdered corn, nicely baked and browned 
on aclean corner of the rough hearth. A relishing 
meal it was, too; for the hands of a loving and gentle 
wife had cooked it all, and honest toil had awakened 
shat keen zest for food which the idler never knew. 

‘A supper fit for a king,” said he, as he returned to 
his cosy place before the fire. “ We shan’t starve yet 
awhile, Moll—not while there are birds in the trees 
and game in the woods, and strength in these brawny 
arms. Only keep awarm hope in your heart, little 
wife, and our home will yet be a bonny spot !” 

And then he folded his hands on his bosom, and 
bent his head, and seemed to be reading bright fancies 
in the warm firelight. His wife drew her seat close 
beside him, and the two warmed their young memories 
and strengthened the pinions of hope. 

The evening sped on, wildly and awfully without, 
but calmly and beautifully within, by the side of the 
fire, whose streaming light was the only etar that 
gleamed in that dim old forest. 

“We'll keep the fire up all night, and as bright as 
we can, too,” said the brave pioneer; ‘it’s too awful 
a night for me to sleep sound, and I may as well tend 
it as not.” 

Once or twice did he rouse himself from the slumber 
that in spite of his awe of the storm would steal over 
his senscs, and renew the blaze that was dying away ; 
but then as the rain ceased its dashing, and fell only on 
the rough roof with a lullaby tone, 1d the wind 
hushed its howls and only moaned in a weary-like way, 
he suffered himself to sink in that calm, deep sleep 
which comes only to those who have laboured with 
hands that were clean and hearts that were pure. 

An hour or two passed on, and still he slept, and the 
blazing brands died in the ashes, and the old log, cleft 
with the evening's flaine, dropped slowly its crimson 
flakes, giving out no longer a brilliaut flash, but only a 
steady, ruddy glare. 

Just then, footsore, wearied and sick, there leaned 
against the door a poor Indian hunter, a brave and 
right loyal descendant of those red men who, ere the 
pioneer girdled his trees, was king of this wild old 
wood. Many a long, weary mile had he travelled 
since dawn ; and when the dark night set in so stormy 
and cold, he had drawn his torn blanket about him and 
sought only to find in the grove some hollow in which 
to lie down and chant the dcath-hymn that had rung 
all day in his ears. A long time he wandered, entan- 
gling himself yet deeper in the intricate windings of the 
dense old wood. But just when his feet lagged most and 
his heart was sorest, a beam from the woodman’s fire lit 
on his path, and lit, too, a hope in his bosom. He fol- 
lowed the ray, and ere the Jast brand had fallen, was so 
Rear the rude home that his Indian eye could track the 
path which its owner had made in the forest, and 
follow it to his door. 

But there he paused awhile. Would the white man 
be kind to his red-faced brother, and give him the food 
he craved, and a seat by the fire? 

“Me try him,” said he, as he pushed against the 
door; “me try him—he good to me, me no forget ;” 
and the wooden bar rattled, and the woodsman awoke, 
startled, but not afraid. One bound brought him to 
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the door, and with one hand on his guard and one 
on his rifle, he called, “ Who's there—what want 
you? 

“Me Indian; me sick and me hungry ;—” but ere 
he could speak more the @bor flew open and he was 
bid to come in and be welcome. 

“ Friend nor foe stands outside my door on a night 
like this,” said the sturdy host, as he threw on a gene- 
rous armful of his light wood, and raked out the coals 
till they were all a-glow. 

‘*Me your friend, and me no forget,” said the Indian, 
in avoice emphatic though weak, as b~ sank on the 
hearthstone, tore off his blanket that was dripping and 
cold, and suffered the warm, rosy light to creep over 
his great brawny limbs and redden the cheek that had 
never been pale before. 

* And I’m your friend ; for heaven knows by your 
looks you need one,” responded the brave pioneer ; 
‘‘and the best that I have shall be yours to-night. 

Suiting actions to words, he set on the table the 
remains of the evening meal, and then drawing out a 
clear bed of coals, laid over them a generous slice of 
the noble deer he had slaughtered himself, and had 
soon a smoking meal to tempt the hungry palate of his 
guest. Then casting a bundle of skins on the floor, 
close to the hearithstone, and taking from off the bed 
whereon lay his wife, trembling in silent terror, a heavy 
blanket, he told the poor Indian to rest himself there 
till morning, and longer if he chose. Andthen witha 
heart, lighter and happier than when he arofe, he lay 
down again by the side of his pale companion. 

When they awoke in the morning their Indian guest 
lay still upon the floor in a sound, refreshing sleep. 
4V hen he rose from his rustic couch, they asked him not 
whence he had come and wither he was going, but only 
to partake of their hospitality so long as he thought fit. 
With Indian taciturnity, he said nothing, but ate with 
them, and then lay down again, and in this way passed 
two days. On the morning of the third, when the 
hearty breakfast had been disposed of, he drew his 
blanket around him and went to the door. Ashe 
crossed the threshold, he turned his face to the still 
eeated husband and wife, and said, emphatically, ‘ Pale- 
face good tu Indian—me no forget ;” and as an arrow 
darts irom its bow when the strong arm draws, he sped 
from the sheltering roof and was lost almost instantly 
in the mazes of the dense old wood. 

For some wecks the incident was dwelt upon 
frequently by the family, but gradually it faded from 
their memories; and as years passed on, it was only 
once in a while recalled at the request of two buoyant 
lads, that * father would tell them an Injun story, a 
true story about a dive injun.” Then taking them on 
hia knuccs, he would relate to them what has just been 
Written; and they would draw his arms yet closer 
round their trembling forms, and wonder if they would 
dare go to sleep while a “live injun” lay stretched be- 
fore the fire ! and they would say, “‘ weren’t you afraid, 
father?” and cuddle up to his heart, seeming to feel 
their hair stand straight. 

Many changes had occurred since the pioneer had 
cleared his first acre and built his cabin, What was 
then only a wild and tangled forest, with game start- 
ing up at every rod, had become, before the hands of 
labour and cultivation, a blooming plain, dotted with 
white men’s homes. 

It was to hunt the deer, to fill up as he said, the 
empty spot on the table, that Hugh Ely, the warm- 
hearted pioneer of whom we have written, left his 
dwelling one morning in winter, aud hastencd away 
out sight of the smoke of the ecttlement, and far 
away fromits sounds. Fleet was his foot, but flecter 
the foot of the noble buck he had started ; and not until 
noon, and when he was many miles from his home, did 
he succeed in pointing towards it his unerring aim. Ere 
it fell, it gave one wild bound and leaped into a tangled 
brake, and after him went the hunter, flushed with 
success, but weary, too, with his lengthened chase. 
But with a wilder bound than the wounded game, and 
a ficrecr fire in their glaring eyes, there burst upon 
Hugh a band of Indian warriors, and in a moment he 
was disarmed and bound, and helpless as the dying 
deer which gasped at his feet. Why he was then made 
captive, and why he was dragged with them so many 
weary miles, no rest allowed his torn and bleeding feet, 
no sleep his heavy eyelids, no hope his sad, lone heart, 
he never knew, though he guessed afterwards, when 
they finally halted with him at a hunting-ground in 
Canada, far, far away from that valley which had been 
so dear a home, that he had been mistaken for another, 
for a brother pioneer, who had once given a deadly 
insult to a fettered Indian who had aiterwards es- 
caped. 

Long and weary were the months of captivity that 
ensued—long and weary to the captive, torn so sud- 
denly from his housebold treasures, but longer and 
sadder, too, to the dear ones left behind—for theirs 
was the agony of suspense, and of all earth's agonies 
that is the most harrowing and wearing, extinguishing 
even hope itself. For awhile Hugh cherished the idea 
of escape ; but the close and continued watchfulness of 
his captors, after awhile convinced him it was best to 
submit patiently to his wrongs, aud trust in heaven. 
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When he had been with them about a year, his 
faithful fulfilment of the menial tasks allotted him, bis 
cheerful, contented air, his manly bearance of his cap- , 
tivity, so impressed the Indians, that they relaxed 
somewhat their severity, and occasionally allowed him 
7 wander off into the woods, or to ramble beside the 

ver. 

He was seated one bright autumnal afternoon on 3 
log that had fallen close to the water's edge, eadly 
musing on his desolate condition, when suddenly a low 
cooing sound, like the notes of a dove, broke the deep 
silence that reigned. Hugh heard it for some moments 
without observing it very closcly, for he was intcntly 
looking into his darkened future, But after awhile it 
struck him that the sound was3 an unusual one for the 
spot; and somewhat versed in Indian ways, he recog- 
hizcd it as one of those signs by which they express 
sympathy, pity or affection. He gazed cautiously around 
to see if some human form was not concealed in the vi- 
cinity, with wild joy at the thought that amid the 
dusky warriors who eurrounded him, one there might 
be whose heart had yet a loving pulse. A clump of 
low, tangled bushes grew just back of his rude eeat, 
the only spot close by that could conceal a friend or 
fue. He fancied, as he gazed there, he beheld them 
move—he was certain of it—and it could not be the 
wind, for scarcely a breath was stirring. Then noise- 
lessly some branches were pushed aside, and from the 
opening there peered the red face of a stranger In- 
dian. Intently it looked upon the captive, so intently 
that its gaze was like a marvellous fascination to him, 
and he stood rooted to the spot. In a few moments 
the branches were pushed still further aside, and a 
brawny red arm was visible. It held in its fingers a 
pair of moccassins, it turned them up and down and 
around, and then pointed them sogthward, while from 
the stern lip issued the same cooitg sound. The heart 
of Hugh leaped up with a quickened life, and he was 
starting to the side of the unknown, but as he felt now, 
friendly stranger, when the signal whoop for his re- 
turn was sounded from the camp. The Indian pressed 
his hand to his mouth in token of secrecy, again waved 
the moccassins in token of escape, and darted through 
the bushes and out of sight so quickly, that it seemed 
to the observer the earth must have swallowed him. 

More bravely than ever did Hugh now bear his cap- 
tivity, for hope burned brightly in his bosom. There 
was something in the mien of the unknown Indian 
which assured him he was planning his deliverance; 
and though he could not conceive who he was, or why 
he had taken so deep an interest in him, he was satis- 
fied that in time, through means prepared by him, he 
should see again his beloved home—clasp again his be- 
loved family. 

Many days passed ere he saw another token; but 
one sunny morning as he sat on the ground floor of his 
Wigwam, engaged in one of his menial duties, the broad 
belt of sunshine that streamed in through the entrance 
was euddenly obscured; and raising his eyes, Hugh 
beheld the same red face that had peered through the 
‘bushes. It was but one look he had a chance to give 
ere it had vanished, but from the rear of the wigwam 
issued the same cooing notes that had so sweetly dis- 
.turbed his mournful reverie once before. In another 
instant the shadow again intercepted the sunbeams, 
ficcing almost as quick as seen. As it passed, Hugh 
felt, rather than saw, that something was thrown in ; 
but when, as the sunshine again played upon his knees, 
he beheld a pair of moccassins resting there, a wilder, 
stronger pulse beat in his bosom, for he felt that the 
hour cf his deliverance was nigh. He remembered 
that on the morrow a grand hunt came off, and he 
knew that on such occasions all the bravest of the 
brave were gone, and inferred that as he should be left 
2s he had been many times before, in the care of only 
the squaws, and perhaps one or two Indians, his de- 
liverer had selected that as the propitious time to effect 
his escape. 

With leaden wings rolled on the hours that inter- 
vened between the token and the time. But the mor- 
row’s sun dawned at length, and with its first beam, 
the hunters sped away. But so many duties had they 
left their captive to perform, that it was late in the 
afternoon ere he could repair to his accustomed seat 
beside the river. But aH day his somewhat weary 
heart had been cheered by those cooing sounds that 
first woke hope. Now they seemed circling in the air 
above him, now stealing up out of the mossy ground, 
and anon floating as it were on the breath of the few 
flowers that yet smiled in life. As he neared the 
water, louder and clearer rang the notes, and following 
them, he was led a mile or two down the bank to 8 
spot he remembered as one where the river indented 
the grassy soil with a tiny bay. 

Scarcely had he stepped there ere a light canoe darted 
from under a shelving bank, and at the helm stood the 
Indian friend. Hugh had lived long enough with red 
men to understand unspoken languages; and a sign 
from his deliverer was enough to tell him that he must 
crouch in the bottom of the tiny craft and lie motion- 
less, under some skins. 

The sun set, and the moon rose, and still the canoe 


sped on over the blue, calm waves; and not until mid. 
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night was it moored, and then Hugh knew that he was 
safe. Up a steep ledge of rocks did his conductor lead 
him, and through long, narrow, and dark aisles, whose 
bottom, but for the friendly moccassins, would have 
sadly torn and bruised his feet. At length they stopped; 
and the Indian released his grasp, lighted a torch, and 
revealed to the white man the fact he had guessed, 
that they were deep in the earth, in one of those 
weird-like caverns of which legends love to sing. A 
fire was kindled, the emoke somehow finding vent for 
itself without annoying the lookers-on; and soon over 
the red coals that dropped on to the rude hearthstone, 
was broiled a venison steak that the Indian had taken 
from his wild-looking larder; and refreshed and happy, 
Hugh, in less than two hours after he had entered the 
cavern, slept soundly on a couch of dried grass, and 
dreamed beautiful visions of home. 

For several days they tarried there; the Indian 
going out each morning, but returning regularly at 
sunset, and always bearing a plentiful supply of game. 
When a week had elapsed, simply saying to Hugh, 
“We go now; they no find us,” he led him forth, and 
commenced journeying towards the south. 

One night, after they had been long on the road, 
they walked to a much later hour than usual—walked 
till Hugh, who had fancied several times through the 
day he discerned familiar trails, and thought he must 
be close by his home, became lost as it were, and fol- 
lowed his guide blindly, thinking in his weariness and 
perplexity he must have been mistaken, and was still 
in a strange wood. They rested at length, but the 
white man had scarcely, it seemed to him, closed his 
eyes, ere his Indian friend awoke him, and together 
they toiled up a steep and wooded hill that rose directly 
before them. But the intense, soul-thrilling joy of the 
long-absent one can only be conceived, when, on reach- 

ing its summit, he beheld close at hand the valley of his 
choice, the home of his heart! 

When his emotion was somewhat passed, he turned 
to his deliverer, and in the mute but «xpressive signs 
of Indian language told his thanks. ‘rhe red man heard 
him through, and then pointing at the dwelling of Hugh, 
eaid, in the brief words he had learned of the English 
tongue, ** Many moons ago, Indian sick, tired, hungry. 
He go to white man’s cabin—he no turn him off; he 
give him eupper—let him sleep on his skins—take 
blanket from his pretty sqaw; he good to him till he 
want to go. J that Indian! Me no forget. Now I 
pay you. Go home!” 

Oftener than ever did Hugh's little ones, as they 
bounded on his knees, beg for the story of the “ live 
Injun ;” and when he had passed away to the green, 
silent graveyard, they in turn told it to their little 
ones, nor failed to draw from it a moral, beautiful and 

holy, as was the Indian’s gratitude, 


bad WONDERS OF THE STETHOSCOPE. 

DocToR LAENNEC, & French physician, discovered the 
stethoscope, by the aid of which diseases of the chest 
and lungs are examined. This was nearly fifty years 
ago, and since that period great improvements have 
taken place in the stethoscope, so that at the present 
time a skilful physician, one who has a delicate touch 
and a sharp ear, can detect the very first symptoms of 
disease of the lungs and chest. Whether he can cure 
the same, after the presence of the disease is manifest, 
is another question. We rather think there are just 
as many deaths by consumption at the present time, as 
there were previous to the invention of the stethoscope. 

A journal, in speaking of the wonders of the stethos- 
cope, and the ready manner in which disease is de- 
tected by its aid, says that, to many, who have pre- 
eented themselves in the full pride of apparently rude 
health for acceptanee by an assurance office, the 
etethoscope has caused bitter feelings of disappointment 
and disgust ; and deep, if not loud, have been their 
exclaimings against this destroyer of their hopes, until 
the sudden and unlooked-for realization of its warnings 
had ended alike hopes and disappointment. And there 
are, even in these days, patients among the poorer 
classes who with difficulty divest themselves of the 
belief that the process of ‘‘sounding,” as they term it, 
is but a colloquy between the doctor and his familiar 
within ; and who, were we living in the times when 
the black art was practised and witchcraft feared, 
would visit all tne pains and penalties pronounced 
against their professors upon the practitioner who 
was sufficiently unfortunate to fail in effecting a 
eure. 

It is not meant to be suggested that scepticism 
touching the revelations of the stethoscope is not often 
reasonable and justifiable enough on the part of the 
public. Too frequently, indeed, a false parade is made 
of a skill, of which the mere production and employ- 
ment of a stethoscope is far from being a guarantee ; 
too often the mode of manipulation is such as to cause 
annoyance and discomfort to the patient; and it is 
just possible that ignorance, vanity, or prejudice pre- 
siding at its employment, may be too ready to misread 
and distort its indications ; and thus not seldom the 
unoffending stethoscope, which could not, if it would, 
6peak other than the truth, and that without any effort 


or violence, is made to suffer for the sins of its misusers, 
Instances such as these are happily becoming daily 
rarer; and, meanwhile, nothing can hinder the stethos- 
cope, or rather the method of investigation in regard 
to which it stands simply as a means to an end, 
from affording to the skilled and truth-seeking operator 
indications of priceless value. 

If a man, after an examination, finds his lungs 
diseased, he can immediately take precautions and 
remedies to check the malady ; and for that reason the 
stethoscope is valuable, 


ADVENTURES IN THE BACKWOODS. 
BY GEORGE SPEARMAN, 


In the summer of 1815 I was travelling on business in 
the Western part of Tennessee. That portion of the 
State which lies between the Tennessee and the Missis- 
sippi was at that time a wild dreary forest. No roads, 
nothing but a horsepath through the woods; and the 
only marks to guide the traveller upon his journey were 
the ‘‘ blazes” and ‘‘ notches” upon the trees. 

Ihad been riding for several hours, swimming the 
rivers that crossed my path, snuffing in the perfume of 
the forest flowers, watching the squirrels playing about 
in the tree-tops, and listening to the music which issued 
from the throats of the thousands of bright-winged 
songsters with which the wood abounded. I had not 
seen a solitary human being since morning; the night 
was rapidly approaching,—indeed it had already begun 
to grow dark, and I had made up my mind I would 
have to ‘“‘camp out” for the night, . 
I was looking around to select a good place, when I 
was startled by the neighing of a horse ahead of me; 
and presently I saw two men advancing on horseback. 
They were rough-looking fellows, dressed in hunting 
shirts, an@ with squirrel skin caps on their heads. I 
did not like their looks; and, unseen by them, I drew 
up my pistols, and cocking them, replaced them in the 
holsters, and casting my eyes ahead, I saw one of the 
men make a motion I did not like. I resolved that if 
they proved to be what I suspected, I would give them 
a hard fight and die game. 

“Pshaw! what a fool I was,” thought I as they rode 
up and Bid me good evening. 

We conversed about five minutes, when one of them 
said, ‘My youngster, what have you got in your saddle 
bags that rattles so?” 

“Nails,” I replied. 

“Nails!” said he; “hey, Bill, let’s examine the ar- 
ticle!” and he seized my horse by the bit. 

Quick as lightning, I drew my pistols, and pointing 
& muzzle to each of their hearts, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
make a motion to draw a weapon, and that motion 
seals your fate!” 

They were completely taken by surprise ; and wheel- 
ing their horses around, they struck off into the 
forest. 

After getting a few rods off, one of them raised his 
hand in a threatening attitude. I drew the trigger of 
my right hand pistol, and the villain’s arm fell upon his 
saddle; and uttering a yell of agony, they darted off 
into the woods. I reloaded my pistol, struck my spurs 
into my horse's sides, and after ten miles of the fastest 
riding I ever experienced, I reached a log-house where 
I put up for the night. 

Two years after the incident just noted, I was tra- 
velling down the Mississippi on an old-fashioned boat, 
when my attention was attracted towards an individual 
on board, whom I thought I had met before, but where 
I could not tell. I was determined to follow him up, 
and see if I could not call to mind where we had met, 
and under what circumstances. At last I found an op- 
portunity to get a good look at him, as he was seated 
upon an old barrel head, earnestly engaged ina game 
of ‘“‘seven up.” I stepped up, and looking over his 
shoulder, perceived that two fingers of his right hand 
were missing. The game progressed, until, in an ex- 
cited moment, he arose, and shaking his fist in the face 
of his opponent, in answer to some remark of the lat- 
ter concerning the game, exclaimed, “I swear you 
cheat.” 

I placed my hand upon his shoulder, and turning 
him around,—“Ah, ha!” I exclaimed, we've met be- 
fore!” 

Lifting his maimed hand, his face turned white as a 


we have met before, in the woods of Tennessee, and I 1 
have sworn that you shall die! Take that!” 

And the wretch attempted to draw a pistol from his 
coat; but the trigger caught in the ragged lining of his 
pocket—it ent off- and he rolled overboard into the 
muddy waters of the Mississippi—a corpse! 


DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

(From a Correspondent at Naples.) 
NEARLY two years ago I communicated to you my 
good fortune in witnessing, during a visit to Pompeii, 
the disinterment of a baker's oven, with its full batch 
of loaves untouched since the moment, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, when they were deposited by the un- 


sheet, and hoarse with passion, he vociferated, ‘Yes, |> 


he was fated never to see. In my present visit I find 
myself close upon the track of the discovery, hardly 
less curious, of another of the elements of human life— 
that of an ancient well, with its waters still as fresh and 
sparkling as when, on the day of the great catastrophe, 
the aquarius (water-mad) of the house to which it be- 
longs drew from it the supply for the last meal of the 
doomed family. The well is in the cellar of a house 
which has been very recently excavated, and in which 
have been discovered many objects of interest,—espe- 
cially asmall but beautiful statue, of which I shall have 
occasion to speak later. The well is about sixty-five 
feet in depth, and still retains about fifteen feet of water. 
It is surrounded by a low parapet, but in all other re- 
spects is quite unprotected, being without cover or other 
defence ; however, as the entrance to the cellar was 
completely blocked up with ashes, the well, though 
open, was perfectly secure from injury, and the water- 
supply has remained probably undiminished in depth 
and unaltered in quality since the day of the eruption. 
The cellar is of small dimensions, but the approach to 
the well is rudely decorated with the customary altar 
of the Lares. I have gone over with much curiosity 
the buildings excavated since my last visit, which 
derive additional interest from the judicious course 
pursued in the later excavations, of leaving in each 
house all the more remarkable objecte which may be 
discovered (except those which would suffer from 
exposure to the weather), instead of, as formerly, 
transferring them all to the Museum of Naples. The 
discoveries of the last two years, although not very 
numerous, are extremely interesting, and some of them 
of great value. Iwas naturally attracted, in the first 
instance, to the house of the baker, which I had seen 
disinterred during my last visit. It is now carefully 
cleared out, and all its permanent apparatus—as corn- 
mills, kneading-troughs, flour-bins, &c.—remain in their 
places; the smaller, and the more perishable objects— 
as the measures, the weights, the loaves, the corn, &¢.— 
being placed in the temporary museum which has been 
formed at Pompeii. The attractions of this house 
however, have been eclipsed by those of a gimilar 
establishment, immediately adjoining it, which had 
been discovered, but not fully excavated, before the 
disinterment of the oven. The second bakery is much 
larger, and the appointments on a much more exten- 
sive scale, and in greater variety. The dwelling-house 
of the owner, too, is much more luxurious. Although 
connected with the bakehouse, it has a separate en- 
trance, and a double atrium and peristyle, both of 
which are of more than ordinary extent, and in their 
size, as well as in their decorations, bear witness to 
the wealth and luxurious tastes of the occupant. 
Among the relics of this house preserved in the local 
museum is one which throws a curious light on the 
domestic arrangements of the Pompeian baker, being 
no other than one of the dishes which were actually in 
process of preparation for dinner on the very day of 
the catastrophe! Upon the cooking-stove in the 
kitchen was found a stew-pan, half filled with ashes, 
and in the bottom appeared an indurated mass, which 
must have been produced by some of the viands which 
lay within the pan, and which, although long since 
decomposed, had left their impress on the now con- 
solidated ashes. Acting upon this happy thought, 
Fiorelli applied in this instance the same ingenious 
process which was so successfully adopted in repro- 
ducing that painfully life-like group of human figures, 
described with such terrible fidelity in one of your 
former numbers; and the result has fully justified his 
anticipations, being an exact facsimile in bronze of a 
young pig which was being stewed for the family din- 
ner at the very moment when they were surprised by 
the stroke of doom. 

In connexion with this carious relic, I may mention 
the discovery of the skeleton of a horse, which to- 
gether with two other skeletons of horses found many 
years ago, has, through the anatomical skill.of one of 
the members of the Academy, been carefully put 
together, and placed in one of the rooms. I have 
had the curiosity to examine the “ tooth-marks” of 
the most recent of these skeletons, and find that the 
animal was just five years old at the time of the de- 
struction of the city. All these horses were small- 
sized, but of good shape, and of a type still common 
| in Southern Italy. Cc. W. 


WE should study in all things to conciliate and . 
cherish continually that charity aad forgiving spiris 
which we would have exercised towards us. 

FLOWERS IN PRIVATE Rooms.—In Europe ig 
general, and in France and Germany in particular, 
flowers of all sorts, but especially those the most fra: 
grant, are admitted into the saloons, chambers, and eves 
bedrooms of all classes of people ; and, instead of com- 
plaining of any ill effects arising from their presence, 
they complain rather of not procuring them in suffi- 
cient abundance. The flowers moat in demand for the 
chambers of the French and Germans are oranges, jes- 
samines, carnations, honeysuckle, mignionettee, olive, 
rocket, rose, violet, wallflower, rosemary, stock, laven- 
der, savory, oleanders, hyacinth, lilac, syringa, helio- 


foreboding baker, for the sales on that morrow which 


trope, &c., all sweet-emelling flowers, 
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FAITH RECOGNISED BY 


THE LOST RING. 
BY FRANCES PAGET. 


“ AND you are really going, Faith ?” 

“Yes, Lucy, I am really going,” and the speaker 
bent lower over her needlework to hide the falling 
tears from her companion. 

She was a pretty and rather fragile looking girl of 
nineteen; but, young as she was, she was already learn- 
ing the stern leason of battling with the world. Her 
parents were in reduced circumstances, finding it often 
a serious question how to provide for their six children ; 
60 Faith, who had been well educated, and was the oldest, 
had insisted upon answering an advertisement fora 
governess, and on accepting the situation when it was 
offered. 

**Do you know anything of the family ?” said Lucy 
Beaumont, who had called to pay her a farewell visit. 

“ Nothing beyond what Mrs. Riverton tells me in 
her letter, and the reports I have heard. There are 
three little girls, who will be my pupils; and she has 
also a daughter who is about my age. She writes 
kindly, and I hope I shall succeed.” 

“I hope so, too, dear Faith,” replied her friend; 
“but it is sometimes no easy matter to please the 
whims of these rich people. You start to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, in the morning. I suppose I-shall not see you 
again ; but try and write sometimes.” 

Then the visitors went away; and Faith stole off to 
her mother’s room to enjoy, for the last time, the dear, 
familiar intercourse. So, seated on a low foot-stool 
at her mother’s feet, her head upon her knee, she 
listened to the words of love and trust that fell from 
those quivering lips, until the sunlight faded in the 
west, and the radiance of peace filled her soul. 

On the morrow she was gone. Gone, amid tears, 
and kisses, and parting blessings, such as those only 
give who part for the firet time. But brave little Faith 
kept up her courage to the last, hiding her anguish, 
lest she should augment theirs; and it was not till the 
last glimpse of those dear faces had faded from her view 
that she gave way to grief. But hopes and plans for 
the future soon obscured the present cloud, and she 
grew more cheerful. 

The day was lovely. Soft, fleecy clouds. floated in 
the azure depths of the sky; the grass was green as 
emerald; the scenery through which the railway omni- 
bus pursued its way was beautiful, and could uot have 
failed to arouse a mind not given over to hopeless 
sorrow @ But faith was young and buoyant; to her, 
life, though not a path of roses, was still full of promise ; 
and ere many miles had been passed, the bloom had 
come back to her cheek and the sparkle to ier eye. 


The journey was not without adventure, They were | the next day. But had she been lezs gentle, or less 


HER GRANDMOTHER. 


approaching the railroad station, and were descending 
asteep hill, when the horses took fright and dashed 
violently forward. The driver seemed paralyzed with 
fear; and they might all have been killed, had it not 
been for one of the passengers, who took the reins with 
a powerful hand, and succeeded in checking the horses, 
not an instant too soon, for they were almost on the 
line, and the train was just coming in. 

During all this time Faith showed wonderful pre- 
sence of mind. She quieted the agitated women, 
whose cries of terror only urged the maddened animals 
to greater speed, and soothed the sobbing children. As 
they descended from the omnibus, the young stranger 
who had beenthe means of their preservation addressed 
her. 

‘You are a brave girl,” he said, “ braver than any I 
have seen. If we could carry the same courage through 
life it would be well. I wonder what sustained you ?” 

She coloured, and half leaned forward to reply ; but 
her words were lost in the rush of the train, as it bore 
her away from his gaze. As he turned to go in another 
direction, something glistening on the pavement at his 
feet arrested his attention. He stooped to pick it up. 
A simple gold ring, bearing, engraved on it, the single 
word * Fair.” Wasit an answer to his question ? 
he thought, as he walked away. At any rate, the little 
thing fascinated him, for he laid it carefully away, not 
without dreaming over it. Le felt almost certain it 
was hers. 

It was late in the evening when Faith arrived at 
Riverton Hall. The lady of the mansion was not at 
home, and the housekeeper received her, showed her 
into a retired room, which she said was to be hers, and 
then vanished, only to send a servant up with some re- 
freshment. That housekeeper was a kind-hearted 
woman, and she was touched by the sight of the young, 
friendless creature. 

Fai*b had time to observe her surroundings while 
she was taking her tea. The room was a very pretty 
one, with large, sunny, southern windows, commanding 
a fine view of the country. 

Tired and happy Faith sank to sleep, resolving to 
write a letter to her mother the following day, and 
cheer her heart by a recital of her good fortune. 

It was with a trembling heart that she descended the 
next morning to the parlour, and was ushered into the 
presence of Mrs. Riverton. The lady was kind, but 
stately, and Faith stood somewhat in awe of her. 
However, the interview passed over agreeably enough, 
and her pupils were introduced. They were three 
lovely little girls, May, Rosalie, and Grace. Impulsive, 
warm-hearted children, she felt delighted at the pro- 
spect of having them in her care,and began her labours 
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firm, she might not have succeeded 80 well, for her 
pupils had never been subjected to any restraint till 
now, and it was no easy matter to manage them.@ If 
their affections had not soon become enlisted it might 
have proved a difficult task; but, as it was, their love 
for their gentle young teacher soon led them to readily 
accede to her wishes, and she had no further trouble. 

Mrs. Riverton was graciously pleased to approve of 
her method of teaching, and everything seemed to be 
going on admirably. Faith's letters home were full of 
hope and joy; and even her mother, who had been 
most anxious, soon grew quite happy and satisfied 
about her darling’s welfare. 

It was a lovely summer evening: Faith’s little pupils 
had besought her to take a walk with them, and she 
had consented. They strayed far down one of the 
winding avenues, until, at last, the growing coolness 
admonished Faith that it was tfme to return. Little 
Rose was clinging coaxingly to her hand, while she was 
trying to persuade the others, when she became con- 
scious of approaching footsteps; and looking up, saw 
Mrs. Riverton and two others, a gentleman and a lady, 
coming from the opposite direction. 

Her first impulse would have been to retreat, but 
there was no way of escape; and with flushed cheeks 
and beating heart she advanced to meet the trio. They 
met just beneath the shadow of an elm, and Mrs. River- 
ton introduced her son and daughter, Sidney and 
Isabel. 

Isabel Riverton, the personification of glowing, 
beautiful, exultant life, what a contrast she formed as 
she stood there, the dark eyes all alight with hope and 
gladness, that had never been disappointed, to the de- 
licate, fragile figure of Faith, and the timid, blushing 
glance of her eyes, as she looked up and recognized in 
Sidney Riverton her companion in the hour of danger. 

Mrs. Riverton was not wanting in cindness, though 
it was strongly tinctured with pride; so, thinking it 
would give Faith pleasure, she took the children home 
herself, and left the three together. Faith soon grew 
happy and merry with her companions, for there was @ 
kindly warmth in Isabel’s manner that could scarcely 
fail to draw one to her, and they soon found themselves 
on the way to be fast friends. 

“T little thought to find you here,” Sidney said to 
her, after his sister had gone. 

“ And I as little, you,” she answered, laughing. 

‘My mother wrote to me about a Miss Emerson. 
If she had ssid your name was Faith, perhaps I should 
have guessed ihe truth.” 

- How did you kuow that was my name ?” she asked, 
in surprise. 

For answer he held up a tiny ring. 

‘* Where—where did you get it ?” she acked joyfully, 
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to take it. ‘I was so sorry to | her shoulder, and looking up, she found herself in a | ant child once more to their hearts, my parents turned 


reaching out her hand 
lose it, for it was my father’s gift.” 

He explained. 

“And now,” he added playfally, as he slipped the 
bauble on her finger, ‘‘shall not this little ring bea 
sign of friendship between us ?” 

“Yes surely,” she answered timidly. 

So with a few more words they parted; and he lin- 
gered in half-reverie, looking after the graceful figure 
3a ehe passed up the broad staircase, the light that 
came through the stained window falling like # glory 
on the waves of her golden hair. 


“Where can she have acquired that rare grace of | 


manner and beauty of expression?” mused Sydney. 
“T cannot think she is of the same descent as most 


governesses.” 
“ Mamma,” Teabel that sight to her 
“I think Faith Bateson must live 


romantic concealed im het Mistery. Slice 
from the Ber dines.” 

Nonsense | verton, efmfiiling. 
think there is metiing of the kind; tat 
Isabel, she wilh fof geu in 
this secluded, place, where hed 
you would be’ om glad we have 
On rapid, wings flear by thoes Gam, 


and Faith's of departuse 


had looked tes welll 

she did not- tee 
escape stone of Hew 
her heart Bight st thougit of masting Sar 


loved ones, it Was @ tender reqret 

sence, ber frieti@f tint pacrosining |p ties 
to a sensitive im almost worse But 

real, hearty love ai 
{nto their affectionm 

Isabel's warm heart had no pride 
her, and Mrs. Riverton’s statveliwum 
away beneath her genial influencay eo tial, 

“by her pupils, and esteemed by all, it was with « Iigmm 
and happy heart that Faith stopped at Ber fatiien® 
door, knowing that she brought none but good 
tidings. 

How her little sisters clustered around her, how her 
mother wept as she folded her to her heart, how her 
father’s voice quivered as he gave thanks for her safe 
arrival, how eager all were in asking questions, how 
happy Faith felt in bestowing the gifts Isabel had sent 
to the ones beloved for her sake—all this ean be much 
better imagined than described. 

I¢ was late in September when she returned, glad- 
dened by the promise ofa visit from her mother during 
the following month; and she found the Hall in a 
glow of excitement about a féte soon to be given by 
Mrs. Riverton. Isabel had obtained a somewhat re- 
luctant consent from her mother for Faith to share in 
the pleasures of the occasion; but Faith steadily re- 
fused, and although she cheerfully lent a helping hand 
to Isabel, whom she dearly loved, she would not yield 
to her solicitations. 

Three weeks passed away, and it wanted but two 
days of the one fixed for the grand event. Isabel and 
Faith were together in the room of the latter, looking 
for a miniature of Faith’s mother, which she wished to 
show to her companion. She was searching through a 
drawer, and lifted up a handkerchief, thinking that 
perhaps the picture might be hidden by it, when 
there dropped from its folds something bright and 
sparkling. 

“ Why,” said Isabel, “there is the very diamond 
ring that we have looked for so long! How did——” 
. But, instead of finishing the sentence, she glanced at 

aith. 

The crimson tide suffused the neck, and throat, and 
brow of the poor girl, and then receded, Icaving a 
deathly pallor behind. The room seemed to swim 
around her, as she thought of the suspicion that might 
aftach to her name from her utter inability to explain 
the possession of the jewel—the thought that, after 
all, she was only a poor governess, flashed across her 
mind, and she clung to a chair for support. 

At that moment Mrs. Riverton appeared at the door, 
her eyes dilated with surprise at the strange tableau 
— to her gaze. Isabel sprang forward to ex- 


“No doubt,” said her mother, not unkindly, ‘‘ Miss 
Emerson can account for this, to us, strange cireum- 
stance. For the present, Isabel, we will leave her to 
recover her composure.” And taking her daughter's 
band, they left the room. 

Poor little Faith! She paced up and down the 
floor, her hands clasped together, the golden hair 
thrown back from her burning forehead, the blue eyes, 
at other times eo warm with tender light, mad with 
grief and fear, 

How could she ever free hersclf from the stain? 
How had the fatal ring been introduced into that 
drawer? Seized by an irresistible influence to escape, 
she ran lightly down the private staircase and out into 
the garden. The cool air fanned her fevered face, and 
she fled on, not heeding where she was going, if she 

might only go away, away, until a hand was laid upon 
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private pleasure-ground, into which she had never 
ventured before. 

A lady stood before her, whose form was bowed 
with age, but whose face bore evidence, not 60 much 
of the ravages of time, as of grief and remorse: 

“ Who are you?” she cried, holding the gitl, who 
shrank trembling from her grasp. “ Who are you? 
My little Faith! my darling! my dear one! come 
back to meagain! Oh, tell me you are she!” 

“ Faith ” murmured the listener; ‘‘ surely this must 
be some dream ; yes, that is my name.” 

“ Faith what?” crie@ the other. “Tell me the rest 
—quiek! qnick! I you!” 

“ Faith Emerson.” 

Bat almost ere tlie wor@tvere uttered she sank in 
swoon at her feots 

“Help! helpt” Faith, alarmed at the 
of her fferi) Wilich every drop of blood 

the and the housekeeper 
ths watt: 


This was note awk qnetifdns, so they gently 
\Mised the prostate and Bore it to the house. 
When she Was MBored t@ eonsciousness, and Mrs, 


thd anffertitgs ly in her arms. 
“You surely Gar Fait,” she said, 
fold the alight form by convalsive sol® 


me as if seme secret sorrow weighed 
her down, but I never heard any thing about it. 
she is very kind, and we all love her dearly. Tell me 
how you met her.” 

And then Faith related her little adventure. 

eoaree the proposed festival wis postponed. Mrs. 
Riverton lingered late and anxiously at her mothcr’s 
side that night. She had procured from Faith the 
miniature of her mother, and had appeared strangely 
moved when she gazed upon the picture; but nothing 
was said. 

Isabel ruched, half-frantic with joy, into Faith’s 
room early the next morning, to say that she had asked 
the maid whether she had seen a ring lately in Miss 
Emerson’s room, and that the girl answered she had, 
and had put it into a drawer, but forgot to say any- 
thing about it, 

“I must have dropped it there the evening you 
came back, for I remember missing it from my finger 
soon after I left you. So you see,” said Isabel, joy- 
ously, ‘that explains the mystery !” 

“ But there is another mystery that I will have the 
pleasure of explaining myself,” said the voice of Isa- 
bel’s mother, at the door. 

Oh, how tenderly it sounded now! And coming 
forward, she, too, embraced Faith, and burst into 
grateful tears. The two girls were bewildered. 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Riverton, ‘‘and I will tell 
youall! It will be as strange to Isabel as to you! My 
sister and myself,’ she began, ‘‘ were the only surviv- 
ing children of my parents. My father was wealthy, 
and we had a beautiful home in Ireland. My sister 
was a lovely girl, both in mind and person, and 
my father, especially, was very partial to her, and 
always predicted for her a glowing future ; how widely 
different from the reality I leave you to judge. Loving 
her as he did with that wild, passionate, eager tender- 
ness, you can easily imagine how great was the shock, 
both to his pride and affection, when, at the age of 
twenty, she married, against his wish, one greatly in- 


much offended and deeply wounded by the act, and 
they both utterly refused to recognize either their 
daughter or her husband. I was quite young at the 
time ; and it was not till late last night that I learned 
the full details of this sad, and yet, perhaps, happy 
history. No, not even the name of my sister's hus- 
band—not even that name of Amerson, I say, did I 
know until then: or else I should naturally have been 
struck by the coincidence that it was also your name, 
dear Faith!” 

Mrs. Riverton paused fora moment to Wipe away 
the flowing tears, and then continued :— 

“ After a time my sister’s husband failed in busi- 
ness, and the young couple came over to England. I 
think my mother’s heart relented when she knew that 
her child was bidding a long farewell to the land of her 
birth, but pride kept back the pleadings of love. 
After that we did not hear from them again for many 
years, and my mother’s health began to fail. A journey 
was recommended as the best means of recoyery, and 
with a wild longing to clasp their erring but repent- 


But 


ferior, both in rank and fortune. My mother, too, was 


/ 
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towards England. We reached London in safety, and 
took up our abode in a pleasant little villa in the out- 
skirts of the city. Here, one day, my mother read, as 
she then supposed, in a country paper, the notice of 
my sister’s death, Many years afterwards we disco- 
vered that it was another person. My mother’s great 
desire then changed, to find, if possible, the abode of 
the wanderers, aud, for some reparation of her wrong, 
to render wtiat aid she ¢ould to the children of her 
dear one. But all our search proved unavailing; my 
mother gave up hope, and fell into melancholy, seclud- 
ig herself ‘from all 


i 


onve dectared it wae the 
tajeen soon after 


to our love; to oar home, and our hearts, my 


aimost diughter! beléved for thyself, as well as for 
her sake whom we have wept so long.” 

Then, rising, she warmly embraced Faith, and 
mingled her happy tears with those of the weeping, 
delighted girl. 

As for Isabel, she was almost wild with joy; she 
@anced around the room, and hugged and kissed 
Faith enthusiastically, and her mother, too, she said, 
for having found such a dear cousin for her. 

It was a day of bewildering gladness to Faith, and 
she was scarcely calm when the shadows of evening fell 
over the earth. Leaning against one of the pillars of 
the portico absorbed in thought, she murmured, half 
aloud: “ Oh, that mamma were here!” 

“ She is,” eaid a well-known voice at her side; and 
turning, she was clasped in that mothers yearning 
arms, 

That was # happy night fin Riverton Hall, when the 
loved and lost was once agnin restored. Oh, ye to 
whom has been granted such moments of deep and ex- 
quisite bliss, ye well know the silence that best ex- 
presses the rapture of that hour! 

Mrs. Emerson’s father had left a considerable for- 
tune to his daughter, should she ever be found, and at 
no other moment could it have been more opportunely 
bestowed; for it at once released them from all diffi- 
culty, and from this time they prospered, and ere many 
years had elapsed were quite rich. But prosperity was 
as much adorned by them as adversity had been; and 
many were the aching hearts that blessed their kindly 
deeds. 

Need I tell you more? How there never was secn 
such a happy, merry wedding as that which gladdened 
the old hall the next spring, when Faith became Ned 
Riverton’s bride? How peace and gladness, true and 
lasting, ever after‘abode with them? How her mother 
lived long enough to caress a third little Faith, 
and tell the story of the second ? How, at last, ina 
ripe old age, blessed to the end by her daughter's pre- 
sence and love, she sank to rest ?” 


WELL or OTnrrs.—If the disposition to 
speak well of others were universally prevalent, the 
world would become a comparative paradise. The op- 
posite disposition is the Pandora box which, when 
opened, fills every house and every neighbourhood 
with pain and sorrow. How many enmities and heart 
burnings flow from this source! How much happiness 
is interrupted and destroyed! Envy, jealousy, and 
the malignant spirit of evil, when they find vent by 
the lips, go forth on thcir mission like foul fiends, to 
blast the reputation and pcace of others. Every one 
has his imperfections; and in the conduct of the best 
there will be occasional faults which might seem to 
justify animadversion. It is a good rule, however, 
when there is occasion for fault-finding, to do it pri- 
vately to the erring one. This may prove salutary. 
It is a proof of interest in the individual, which will 
generally be taken kindly, if the manner of doing it is 
not offensive. The common and unchristian rule, on 
the contrary, is to proclaim the failings of others to all 
but themselves. This is unchristian, and shows a des- 
picable heart. 


| family few afterwards I was married, and in 
| a short tite my fatter died, We tlien removed to this 

place, Where we lave lived: long time. 
| Listen atterttively dear 1 for lam spproach- 
ing the end of my story, aud deeply 
But it seemed as tie girt 
| end, for her face wae pale; an@ tiie fi 
| the large eyes wae painful, wills 
rose and fell ag if agithte® by confileting 
fears, Mre. Rtyertes continued :— 
“ Ae I was onying, we lived happily fiere for some 
time, the only lack being the want of 
orton sub Isabel sought Fait®, | tlottal instraction for tie cliildrem At. lact 
to advertise for a governess. Fortunately our choice 
a fell I need not go over the details: of your 
ae stay here; if our companionstiip has been 
li sure to You, yours has been s delight to us, Zz 
ik Why; Pat ing of tlie | to say, we loved you before we knew 
any of cus When my mother saw 
ik through the earelesenes® of tle servants. ‘you for tie firet time, om tliat eventful evening, she 
Met auy more, will right,” and | recognised in tlie imsge of her fong-lost daughter. 
tie pale “Dut wonter, Faiili,,) Wher ber your mamma's ploture at 
you.™ same, you Imiow it was 
your interrupted ie marrings. I have already 
her befum’” your mother, trest I have broken the 
Bver sinse | her aw gently as poseidie. now wel- 
| 
| 
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AMBER. 
Tus is a sadstance on which a great deal has been 
written. It has generally been classed among minerals, 
although avowedly originating from the vegetable king- 
dom, Nothing as yet has afforded a clue to the plant 
that may have produced it; nor has any plausible con- 
jecture been formed from the flowers and insects some- 
times imbedded in its mass. Its peculiarly resinous 
nature seems to point to some Hymenea or to the Binu 
Dammara as the parent plant; but there is no perfect 
identity between the produce of these genera and 
ambera. Nor is it certain that all kinds of -amber 
proceed from the same source; for its aspect often 
varies considerably, according to the beds in which it 
is found ; which circumstance has led many naturalists 


Sciences by M. Baudrimont, the composition of this 
anomalous subject is examined, Recluz had already 
shown that white and opaque amber contains more 


succinic. acid. tham perl yellow 

oxygen, a. portion 

ashem, cansisting of lime, alumina, and silica. M. Bau- 
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ness of the human heast. When we are not usefully 
employed we are sure te vinifime of ennui. How- 
ever hugable eur work may be, fis faithful performance 
implies. semethivg more than skill of hand and ingenuity 
of braim.day by day; it gives-us a greater command 


True work never enslaves or degrades the mind; 
nor ought we to look upon it as drudgery. Whatever 
are its burdens, there is a great physical, intellectual, 


ment ; through its instrumentality it must afford em- 
ployment to the mind and enlist the feelings; if it fail 
to do this {t soon degenerates into dull routine. 

The most common day labour, the humblest pursuits, 
have sowe connexion with natural law, which, if 
properly studied, expand our thoughts and refine our 
tastes. 

Books and men are not the only teachers, nature is 
full of private helps. A mind open to instruction, 
anxious to Jearn, burning with eagerness, is sure of aid 
and success, though compelled to toil unceasingly for 
the comforts of life, 


CONVERSATION is @ very serious matter. There are 
men with whom an hour's talk would weaken one 
more than a day's fasting. 


TO OUR READERS. 

*,* Part 2, price 6d., now publishing contains, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary attractive features of BOW BELLS 
—viz, the Fine Art Gallery — Picturesque Sketches— 
Needlework Patterns—Portrait erg” e two populer 
and exciting tales, entitled “Twenty Straws” and “ THE 
DiscaRpED Wisr"—the following magnificent presents :— 

1—A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, containing a Set of 
Quadrilles, composed by Walter Boulvin, the celebrated 
French Professor. 

2.—A Needlework Supplement GRATIS, of Parisian 
Fashions for the Month, obtained direct from Paris, 

8—THE BOW BELLS POLKA, composed by Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery. 

4.—The second of the beautiful, coloured Steel En- 
gravings of the Paris Fashions, GRATIS, designed 
expressly for BOW BELLS, in Paris. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 
gilt lettered, price 6s. 6d. (by post. 1s. 8d. extra), Vol II of 
“BOW BELLS.” 
It is suitable for drawing-room table and eve 
library, and is caloulated to afford a fund of ‘ehaenie 
amusement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
"ioneaers Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
w 
have preserved their seta, be procured at our Office, 
price 2s. 3d.; by post, 2s. 
to Volume IT is also on sale, 


London: J. Dicga, 213, Strand. 


CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
gilt frames for the above beautiful re 
ven with Maple gil 
com The trade supp 


t, 
George Rect, Lene and Ht. Martin's Lane 
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To ovr Susscrisers—Bow Beis and Tux Dayne 
Wereriy News sent post free to any part of 
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wishing to receive 
at the Office, 8, Strand, 


Suameupe’s The 
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Isatrations and portrait of the author, now To 
Ue obtained at cur Office, 2s. 
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CorRESPONDENTS whose unable to an- 
swer:—A. 8S. MBL; 
M. O. D.; A Reaper (Dublin). 

Tue Hanpwritina.—H J. F.: a very good commercial 
hand. —ELEANnokg: good.—A. B. O.: requires 
much improvement.—J. T. (Portadown): take a fow 
lessons from a writing-master.—G. R.: very good. 


ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DOMESTIC, 
WE ARE GROWING OLD. 

We are growing old. Every moment we are receding 
from earth and approaching eternity ; every hour is a 
token of warning, every year a mile-stone on our ap- 
proach to the grave. We may be young now ; the fire 
of youth may sparkle in our eyes; the hue of health 
and strength tinge our cheeks; our footsteps may be 
firm and elastic: but it will not be always so~— for we 
are growing old. 

How are we growing old? Does our mental growth 
keep pace with our physical? Are we increasing in 
knowledge and goodness as we pursue our journey? 
Are we leaving any waymarks of purity and truth to 
guide the travellers who journey after us? Remember, 
our footprints on the sands of time can never be ef- 


faced ; they leave an enduring impression, whether for 


would not weloom 
‘ness, did it got bring us flowers. Ah, 
_Whtckes over her choipest tegasupes, 
‘the little seeds far down in the bosom 


Put the 
solicitor. We will 


procure it'et any wholesale 


good or evil, heaven will judge us. No man or wo- 
man can slide through the world so easily that they 
will exert no influence, awaken no responsive chord in 
the hearts of others. 

The man with hands dyed deep in sin, with heart 
polluted with unnumbered vices, exerts an influence, a 
fearful influence. The woman who pursues the same 
round of sin and folly is a sight at which celestial 
spirits might shudder and shrink back aghast, so 
powerful is her influence for evil. The propounder of 
false doctrines, those who encourage any sin or dis- 
grace which may spot our land, even if they do not 
participate in that sin, will be answerable to heaven 
for the words they have uttered, the influence they 
exert on the world. 

On the other hand, we have men and women with 
lofty intellects and pure aspirations, who are doing all 
they can to stem the tide of sin and error which is 
flooding our land and leaving behind its desolating 
mildew on the hearts of thousands. And they are all 


growing old. 

We are gro old; every thing around us be- 
takens the fact. e mark the falling of the sere leaf, 
the flowers taking leave of us, one by one, and giving 
place to others. The sweet-voiced Spring, the golder- 
hued Summer, join with the sighing winds of Autuma, 
to bid them farewell. “ Pagsing away” is written. on 
every leaf which stirs on the trees; on every dower 
which lifts its head in the synahine; on every “pp 
which dances across the waters; on every breeze which 
fans browse at noondag; but more more 
forcibly, on the physical foym of man; and yet, perhaps, 
it of aj changes is the most unheeded. 

We gather with care the seed of the faded fowers; 


tre We 


nourishes 
teote the root of any shrub or forest tree, o ; 
even the snow, even winter's own child in 

Snow-flake after snow-flake tals 
ing what, if more rudely exposed, it would d of 


visit elf the adornings of earth ; 
fall; how maup lpvely impressions would be 
insensible to 


immortal; we possess @ germ within us which, eam 


wa dp not think you favourable 
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stages of 
visible. The laughing, prattling child, the ming 
youth and maiden, the man of mature years, the 
elderly and the aged, all journeying towards the grave. 
Sweet is the morning of childhood, joyous the pleasures 
of youth, gorgeous the noonday of maturer years, and 
yet ‘tis to the evening of life that we must look for 
calmness and rest ; it is then that we can enjoy all the 
pleasures of the past without its toil; it is then —if we 
have led pure and useful lives— that we can see the 
bridge of death, spanned as it were with flowers. 
Beautiful are silver hairs shadowing a peaceful, soul-lit 
countenance. Beautiful is the lesson which old age 
teaches us; and may we that are young take that lesson 
to our hearts; and may we plant our footsteps on the 
track of time so carefully that the voice from the hails 
of the future shall not cause us one heart-pang. We 
are growing old! 


SCULPTURE FOR THE SuLTaNn’s Hanem.—Several 
of the first artists in Paris are busily employed in 
sculpturing a collection of beasts, de stined to be placed 
in the gardens of the Harem at Constantinople. 
Twenty-two snimals are already completed,—croco- 
diles, porcupines, tigers, and serpeats, ** so life-like one 
scarcely feels safe in their neighb »urhood.” 


to the belief that there are several amber-producing — 
plants, In @ paper addressed to the Academy of 
raga Rot hitherto mentioned-—aniphur, If few frag- 
manta of amber be subjected in 9 test-tube to a heat of 
pas with acetate of lead 
ng the furnce evolved, it imme- 
dintely turne binek, thus uamistakably denoting the 
The proportion 
of enlphor in amber ts not, however, very 
considerable, sinee our author fixes it at somewhat less 
tham one-half per cont, But under what form does it we ségure the bulbs and roots from ihe 
exist therein? Is it contained the of, ,and why? Beoguse we wish them 
in the two soluble resins, or in the insoluble bitumen song 
contained in the amber? M, Baudrimont does not tell yes! 
us, byt states that most certaiuly it-is combined with | rx 

organie matter, because it ie evolved under the form of | J 
hydrosulphyrio acid, 
WORK BSGENTIAL TO HAPPINESS. Ali. letters taiended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
Tt the price HICKS, NO. O19, Suppose that the operations of nature were reversed ; 
and hip peinciples. Ai) of us have some work to | _ Persone wishing to @ would 
scriptionag tm to Mr. John Dioks, the Office. 
aplete lost ; 
the beauties of nature woul} moury ever earth’s desc 
lation ! 
ST et we are not like the wers and trees. we art 
never die. How any ¢ 
Work gives us homes, snd ing the operations of Ba 
heaven's more. Mut only | The Seven Mavsoloum | ahawld be tex 
does it tend.» us them vice, but it promotes Ep Gardens; | maw piaaiing, The 
virtue and. @ur time, training eur | 5, @aloesus at status of Jupiter 
faculties, and ming ews mature to patient, per- The sens their » here. 
mind wenployed & mind ill et How fur dupiintory wae given in a, 
many have fallen into divsipation merely from | young gentleman should not maeanp it, would keep the sunbeams 
te te ite recess, and it would 
on us as was on cur a hen that 
ants. y shoud we moum we are 
spiritual law, ordained by the to We trget that the Deautios of earth are bat aghedow- 
forming pure and elevated temm of character. For | recommend ug your address. ing forth ef things more glorious ; that cack gtep we 
the of the mind no less tham of the body are we A BG the to: to the skin by means | take brings ue neager the spirit-land, where gue 
appointed ereatures ef toil. ties for acquiring knowledge shall be far greater, end 
We need to work to dissipate that nervous restiess- \where we sfall @ink from the fountaip ef efemmeal 
Ww not_p @ sera’ youth, Why shenla we mourn that we ase 
bound up? beaks are now cheep enough. our minds pee wich the 
Twertr Sraaws.— some other eparing to meet great change which 
The skin gets loose hands the Sash fais 
over eur faculties, teaching us patient submission to 
wise laws, and withal, fitting our minds for other and 
higher tasks. 
and moral benefit in all our tasks. There is a strength, —————— — 
a silent endurance, that elevates humble toil. To enjoy 
our work we must be conscious of personal improve- 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
THE TOWN HALL, BRUGES. 
THE engraving which we here give, as an illustration to 
our Fine Art Page, is from a painting by Louis Haghe, 
representing a chamber in that famous hall, 
“In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city —" 
‘ommemorated by Longfellow in his world-renowned 
poem. The sceve dcpicted in Mr. Haghe’s picture— 
« gathering of Flemish brughers apparently —is far less 
sorgeous than any of those conjured up by the poct in 
his day-dream on the summit of the lofty belfry tower, 
when, ns he tells us— 

“Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled 


« my bre 


They who lived in history only seemed to walk the earth l 


again; 


I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juiers 


bold, 
Marchin ren from the bloody battle of the Spurs of 
Gold; 


Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White Hoods moving 


west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon's 
nest. 


And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with 
terror smote; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin's 
throat; « 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and dyke of 


sand, 
“] oe Iam Rowland! there is victory in the 


Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened 


city's roar 
Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into their 
graves oncé more,” 


All ne Foresters of Flanders,—mighty Baldwin Bras de 
er, 
Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 
I pene “ Pageants splendid, that adorned those days 
of old: 


Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore th 
Fleece of Gold; m ° 


Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden 
; 


Binisters from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and 
ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the 
ground; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and 

hound; 


And lighted bridle-chamber, where a duke slept with 
queen, 
And the arm'd guard around them, and the sword un- 
abeathed between. 


There are many remarkable buildings at Bruges, and 
the majority of them for ages have formed subjects for 
paintings of the greatest masters, many of whom 
flourished in the city during the golden age of its com- 
mercial ascendancy. The tower of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame isso lofty, that when the atmosphere is 


CATALYSIS. 


WIIEN some managing mamma has succeeded in making 
a match between one of her danghters and some 
eligible young man, it is frequently the case that the 
young people are entirely unconscious of the external 
influence that has brought about their union. In the 
world of ihanimate matter there ure substances which 
possess a power closely analagous to that of the ** match- 
maker,” a power not less subtle, not less mysterious, 
and more uniformly efficient, than hers. 

Cold oxygen gas and carbonic oxide may lie in con- 
tact for years without combining together; but ifa 
piece of clean platinum is placed in the mixture, the 
two gases immediately manifest an affection for each 
other, and enter into combination. The platinum it- 
self undergoes no change, but induces the union of the 
other two substances by its simple presence. 

This is catalysis. 

If starch is mixed with saliva and kept for a few 


minutes at a temperature of 100°, it is converted into 
sugar by a catalytic action of the saliva. It is stated 
by Dalton and other eminent physiologists that nearly 
all of the chemical changes which occur in the animal 
economy are due to this mysterious property. 


particularly clear, it may be seen from the mouth of ra WE should not forget that life is a flower, which is 


the Thames. In the council chamber of the Palace de 
Justice, is the immense chimney-piece of wood, beau- 
tifully carved, in 1529, with large figures of Charles 
V,and his family. Nearly all the buildings contain 
carvings, paintings, and other works of art of the old 
Flemish masters. \ 


PEorLe should remember that it is only great souls 
that know how much glory there is in doing good. 

THERE are some people who live without any design 
at all, and pass through the world like straws on a 
river—they do not go, but they are carried. 


~, 


no sooner fully blown than it begins to wither. 
CnINESE WITNESSES.—In the towns and at the gold- 
fields of Victoria, no cause-list will look complete with- 
out a few Chinese names in it. Their powers of giving 
evidence are as amazing as their fastidiousness as to 
the fashion in which they are sworn. Some of them 


“Yin the witness-box blow out a lucifer match; some 


burn a strip of yellow paper with Chinese characters 
inscribed thereon; and one once, in my hearing at 
Ballarat, refused to be sworn at all but on the ceremony 
of chopping off the head of a cock at one blow.—Aus- 


tralian Correspondent, 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” ‘ALONE IN THE 
WORLD," BTC., ETO 


CHAPTER XIl. 
MORPHINE. 


Ir was on a very sweet spot that stood the country 
mansion which Charles had selected, little believing 
at that time that he was never to inhabit it; and 
that his poor invalid brother, abandoned by him, 
would alone find shelter there. 

This rural dwelling stood on the summit of a 
slight hill, and commanded every way a vast extent 
of charming landscape, with hill, and dale, and 
forest-land, with, here and there, glimpses of a 
river, gracefully meandering on its way to the 
already overflowing ocean. 

The house itself was not of the modern villa 
order, but a good, old-fashioned country mansion, 
containing passages and corridors calculated to 
puzzle a stranger, and which could be thoroughly 
understood only by those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with their eccentricities. 

At the back part of the house was a large and 
é.egant portico, with a flight of broad steps which 
Jed down to a garden of ample dimensions, most 
tastefully arranged. 

Smooth and broad winding paths found their 
way around well-kept parterres of the choicest 
flowers, and there were pretty, shady arbours, with 
comfortable seats within, and grassy slopes, well 
trimmed and velvety, before them, 

Within the garden, and not many yards from the 
house itself, was a pavilion, which, having been 
built on a raised foundation, required, also, a few 
steps to reach its door, which was of glass, a Persian 
blind at will concealing from those without all 
view of the interior. 

But there was another entrance to this pavilion 
for those who might wish to enter it from without 
the garden, a breach having been made in the wall 
against which it was built, and a doorway formed; 
this had been doné at Pomeroy’s request, whose 
chvice it was to inhabit this pavilion when on his 
visits to Augustus, and, arriving sometimes late at 
night, he had, by this contrivance, uo occasion to 
oily his paticnt, nor any of the servants of the 

ouse. 


THE FATAL DRAUGHT. 


The interfor of this pavilion had been furnished 
by Augustus with every appliance of luxury and 
comfort, which gratitude and friendship could 
suggest. 

The handsomely ornamented gates of the garden 
were approached from the road through two long 
lines of linden trees, which formed always a grace- 
ful, and in the summer season of the year, a cool 
and shady avenue. Of the front of the house we 
need say nothing, for the events of our story will 
not take us that way. 

Calmness had returned to the conscience of poor 
Augustus, and he was growing stronger, not in 
health, unhappily, but of stouter heart, to struggle 
against a passion which he was not without hope 
soon entirely to conquer. 

Repose had come to his soul, for he now felt as- 
sured that that passion would not be counted against 
him as a fault, because it was involuntary, and he 
had struggled as became a christain to subdue it; 
and, more than all, because the woman who had 
inspired it had never known that secret. 

A few days before that on which we now return 
to Augustus, he had received a letterfrom‘Lucy Paget, 
in which she solicited him to grant her an interview ; 
she had, she said, some important matters to commu- 
nicate to him, and a service to ask of him. He could 
not imagine what that might be; but, fearing his own 
weakness, he had at first resolved not to see her, 
not even to answer her letter; but later, yielding 
to Pomeroy’s advice, he had written to Lucy, that 
she might come to him. 

Pomeroy, as will soon be seen, had a subtle pur- 
pose in view when thus he counselled his patient. 

Augustus Lockwood, leaning on Truman's arm, 
with great difficulty descended into the garden, and 
at the very foot of the flight of steps, which led 
from the portico we have mentioned, was placed, 
in readiness for him, a gardon chair, into which he, 
at once and quite exhausted, sank. 

Formerly so fastidious in his attire, always 
fashionably, though always neatly dressed, he had 
siuce his sojourn in the country worn only those 
garments which betokened the confirmed invalid. 

A long dressing-gown, reaching to his feet, which 
were slippered, was wrapped around his attenuated 
form; @ silk cravat, scarcely tied at all, was about 
his meagre throat, and a velvet cap was on his 
head; his face had grown more pale than ever, his 
cheeks more hollow; in a word, to behold him was 
instantly to detect the progress of a very serivus, if 
not iucurabls malady. 


Gap 


The faithful old domestic, when the brothers hat 
separated, he knew not why nor wherefore, Laé 
elected to follow that one of them by whom his ser- 
vices most were needed. 

Joyous life was everywhere around Augustus, as, 
with closed eyes and feeble breathings, he reclined 
within that capacious garden chair; all around him, 
trees and flowers, were flourishing and blooming, 
only he, of all the eye could look upon, was fading 
there; all else was fresh and gay, he alone was 
worn and sad. His murmurings of pain were lost 
amidst the warbling of birds; his feeble groany 
were answered by the song of the healthy, happy 
labourer, as he passed without, jogging to, or 
stumping from, the harvest-field. 

Yet, after all, there was one other sad heart there 
besides that which so faintly palpitated in the 
bosom of Augustus; of the two brothers, this, the 
youngest, had ever been old Truman’s favourite ; 
and at this moment, the honest, faithful domestic 
was gazing sorrowfully on the suffering, fast-sink- 
ing young man, whom, when an infant, he had so 
often dandled on his knee. 

Truman was thinking of the frightful change 
which had of late been wrought in his poor young 
master—so rapid a change that it was unaccountable 
to him, with the skill which Doctor Pomeroy was 
credited to possess. Truman trembled as he gazed, 
for he could but fear his master’s end was near— 
and so, indeed, it was—how near, it was impossible 
he could conjecture. 

Reviving, after awhile, all the little strength 
which lately he had possessed returning to him, 
Augustus said, faintly— 

“How warm and bright the sun, but it reani- 
mates not me!” Then, his head sinking dejectedly 
on his breast, he moaned, “Oh, why, amidst suck 
universal gladness, should my heart alone be sick 
and desolate ?” 

He had been sometime seated there in the garden, 
when Truman said to him— 

“Let me lead you back to the house, sir; you 
must remain no longer without.” 

But Augustus replied, almost cheerfully— 

“ Yes, yes, I really believe that I am better to- 
day—much better than yesterday. That new po- 
tion which Doctor Pomeroy compelled me to take 
has, 1 am certain, considerably strengthened me. I 
feel that a favourable crisis fs operating in my 
system.” 

Truwan listened, looked again at his master, and 


could uot share his hope. 
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with 

if he ehould feel 

* Por you Bnew, Bremen,” he said, “ that I de- 
light te sit emroundad with this glorious foliage, 
and te: inhale the perinmeof those lovely flowers; 
that: th gratifiea me to consider this garden ag my 

these Inst fine days of autumn.” 

* Autumn sighed Truman, as he ascended the 

he the mamsinon. “Alas! the fall of the 
‘ 


@lpsed his eyes, and samk& into painful 


WE beliéve:T can guess: why Pomeroy, after visit- 
fog me thie morning, has returned to London. 
Good! eoul, hes knows my most secret thoughts !— 
haows that mg most ardent desire in tiie world fe 

to see my brother!” And now the tears 
hot wane filling his eyes forced thelx from he- 
lids, and trickled the furrows 
sunken cheaks. His thoughts led 


hin “Wig docs my repel all my ad- 
vances 7 when the Bootor, at my request, 
haa talit m—that the voice of 


heaven! bagi mg heart that fatal love 
witch hadi as,—why does he still so eb- 
stinately te came to ma? Has he no 


if he muah he will net find me 


But now, consolation came to Me heart, in the 
bullied thet the effort which the Docter was that day 
to make, would be mere succeasfal. 

‘Truman, with the books amd papers 
how 
very frequently, in » moments, his young 
master Rad castvind hietendkerchief to his lips. 

was 


brother!” 

Truman felt convinced it was not the Doctor, for 
that gentleman always reached the garden by pas- 
sing through the pavilion, having entered the latter 
at the door without, which opened into the lime- 
tree avenue. Of both inner and outer doors of the 
pavilion, Pomeroy possessed the key, and only he, 
always. 

The garden gates could not be seen from the spot 
on which Augustus and his domestic now were; 
those gates, the only entrance from tle road, except 
that which Pomeroy had caused to be created for 
his own particular use, were perhaps fifty yards 
away. 

Truman started off towards the gates to ascertain 
who it really was had rung the bell, leaving his 
master struggling with an emotion, which was 
greatly increased when the domestic, after an in- 
terval which had appeared almost an age to the 
expectant invalid, returned to announce that it was 
Miss Lucy Paget who had arrived. 

Notwithstanding all that he had lately taught 
himself to believe, the mere mention of the young 
girl’s name violently agitated poor Augustus; but 
he relied on heaven to strengthen him, and make 
him master of himself. 

On a nod from Augustus, Truman returned to- 
wards the gates to meet, and conduct Lucy towards 
him. 

Truman informed Lucy that his master was alone 
and would receive her, and as they advanced, he 
said— 

“T am certain that your visit will greatly please 
him; especially if you come to speak to him of his 
brother.” 

; hada only answer to that, was a deep-drawn 
sigh. 

This second interval was of great service to 
Augustus, for when presently Lucy stood before 
him, his agitation had almost subsided, and the 
slight emotion with which he received her, if at all 
observed by the young gtrl, would be thought no 
more than was natural to their meeting after the 
painful events which had occurred to both. 

Augustus, however, ventured but one slight 
glance towards Lucy, as thus they met again. 

Lucy, on her part, started back affrighted as she 
gazed on the poor invalid, he was so terribly 
changed. 

“You have received my letter?” Augustus said, 
after a long silence had endured between them, 
during which Truman had placed a chair for the 
young girl, and had himself withdrawn. 


“ Yes, and thank you,” replied Lucy. “I was 


so anxious to ms ar my sorrows into the 
a d—of a brother!” 


see“you, 

“Yea, oried Augustus, quickly— 
thea, moment after, and more quietly, but looking 
rathor puasled— 

“Qf what sorrowe can you be speaking?” he 


q 


q 


“ Alast” the young man interrupted. have 
believed: myself the only ene te eudfer—the 
one ta need commiseration! Lucy! 
me hear the cause of your gnifextings ?” 

To which Lucy mournfully responded. 

“ Who can cause them, if not: he who was ~y a 
to me, he to whom leoked for ait 
happiness that could in this oome to 

“Charles!—It cannot be possible!” exolaimed | 
Angustus, hurt and incensed. 

“ On the day following that of your separation,” 
Lucy resumed, “he removed me fo 
apartmenta elsowhere, whioh he had secured for 
me. Propricty, he said, exacted that step; — 
ever submigsive to his will, witheut a murmus 


obeyed him. But I suffered, when thus, 
land almost dxiven thence, a home, te 
| which, by your good and father, I had 
j beon so gladly welcomed, and where, for so long ® 


) time, and almost a queen, I had so happily reigned 
} ——and,” the young girl added, with quivering ae} 
eenta,—“ and on the eve, too, of becoming 
that wretched moment I had belioved—its povfest } 
mistress, and the loving and beloved wife of the 
man who new coldly led me from a dwelling I Bad 
alweys to share with him, but whose doors 
henceforth, and I faar for ever, to be closed 
against me.” 

And Lucy buried her face in her handkerchief 
and wept—none the less bitterly because very 
quietly. 

That Augustus suffered fearfully as he listened 
to her and beheld her thus, will easily be under- 
stood. 

Lucy, though her tears told Augustus of the 
change that had come to his brother, that even with 
her Charles was no longer the same, that during his 
rare visits she had seen that his affection for her 
was growing less and less. She no longer saw in 
him that love which formerly had been to ler an 
almost unbounded felicity. A certain colduess had 
given place to his former confidence. Fewer and 
more far between had been his visits to her, until 
now, and for some time past, they had entirely 
ceased, and she was desolate with gricf, and with 
her love now rudely spurned and thrown back to 
her; for Charles, she had been told, borne madly on 
in the whirlwind of his glittering but dclusive 
pleasures, had entirely forgotten her, had abandoned 
her to despair, had cast her from his heart, of which 
another than her held now supreme command. 

Augustus would not believe that possible—would 
not for a momeut entertain a thought that his 
brother, so manly and honest as he had ever been, 
could do that which would for ever stamp him a 
base and cowardly wretch ! 

“Would that I might be allowed to doubt,” 
wept Lucy; “but, alas, my misery is but too 
certain.” 

And Augustus had -believed that the solitude in 
which he had been left by Charles, possessed for its 
excuse his brother’s love for Lucy; and, now to 
learn that he had forgotton, had forsaken her, was 
causing her tears to flow—it was frightful! 
horrible! 

“ An evil genius weighs upon our destiny !” said 
Lucy, “and nothing will take from me tho thought 
that this Doctor Pomeroy, a man of whom I know 
only the name, and who, it seems to me, considers 
it an important point to avoid my presence——” 

She paused, arrested by the look which Augustus 
now fixed upon her. It was so full of a strange 
wonder, betokened such strong surprise that she, of 
all the world, should stand forth to disparage the 
earthly idol that he worshipped. 

“T see that my words shock you,” Lucy at length 
continued. “You must forgive me, Augustus, for 
i tells me it is that man who separates us 

Augustus, while defonding his friend, forgot, for 
just a single moment, all his love for Lucy. 


“You are unjust, Lucy,” coldly he said. ‘Know, 


asked. 
“ Lucy weeping, sald; “T 
very unhappy |” 

waa much astonished, and 
mov 

Luey continued 

“ Sings the dag when, after that quarrel ; 
your Busther and yourself, of which I have 
endeaveured toimagthe the motive, you ca 
to this eountry 


m bis house, to | replied, 


on the contrary, that it was he who counselled me 
to receive you here to-day '” 

Luoy was greatly surprised to learn that. 

Augustus then told the young girl that when, 
some days before, she had written. to him toask 
that he would gee her, he had hesitated, Ho feaped, 
Resaid, that an interview with her, unknown te his 
brether, consideriag on what bad terme Charles and 
he now were, would be in. Bad taste, and he hegi- 
tated, and stammered, for he could not tell all the 


ieuth to Lucy. He conwineed hor, however, thas it 


dream 
them he had 
those suspicions, for aa 
dmeadful fate te 
him. 

“Not with the warmth 
tenderness of a 
young girl 

“Let us speak of your sorrows, Lucy. Telf mo 
what I, a poor invalid, and, Wite you, deserted, may 
do to bring back happiness to you; in a word, what 
is it you have to ask of me and of my sincere friend- 
ship ?” 

“That you will restore Charles to me!” Lucy 
said, appealingly, and weeping. “That at least I 
may again beliold him, to ask from him an explana- 
tion of conduct so very, very cruel—to justify my- 
self, if I have been calumniated to him, or die heart- 
broken at his fect, if indeed he has forgotten me!” 

“Oh, that I had something beyond a mere vague 
hope to offer you!” sighcd Augustus, slowly, and 
with difficulty, rising from his chair. ‘ Uowever, I 
have some belief in the success of a fresh attempt 
which I have just made. Yes,” he coutinucd, con- 
fideutly, “I shall again seo my brother—and pro- 
mise you that I will plead your cause with all the 
enthusiasm of a deep affection !” 

And there was no whisper at his heart, foretelling 
evil ? no secret voice bade him share the suspicions 
which Lucy had proclaimed, for, failing that, in this 
life,—he would never see his brother more. 

“In mercy, Augustus, delay not!” exclaimed 
Lucy, wildly. “Plead to him this very day!—in 
pity for me, for my reason !—even to-day this hor- 
rible uncertainty must cease, for to-morrow—to- 
morrow I should be dead or mad!” and she dashed 
her hands to her head, clutching her hair despair- 
ingly. 

“How vast her love for him!” thought Augustus, 
and a pang thrilled to his innermost being. 

“ Yes, promise me that you will see him to-day!” 
raved Lucy. “For if this evening I shall have re- 
ceived no word, it will be because you have nothing 
obtained—and then—I shall take counsel only of 
my despair!” 

And the poor girl seized and fervently pressed the 
hands of Augustus, who almost sank beneath the 
emotion he experienced. 

“Yes, yes!” he faltered; “but go, now, Lucy, 
go,now! Something tells me that Pomeroy, ou® 
friend, will certainly bring back my brother to me. 
I shall restore his heart to you—yes, Charles will 
again be all your own! Soon I shall restore to you 
the happiness which so well you merit!” 

Lucy insisted that, leaning on her arm, he should 
walk with her a few paces towards the garden gates 
—one of the gardeners, she said, would assist him 
to return—she wished to pour forth, in advance 
her gratitude for the great service he was about te 
render her, the happiness which, in a few hours, he 
had said he would restore to her. 

As these two turned and commenced their slow 
walk towards the gates, Pomeroy suddenly and 
quietly appeared, looking after them from that door 
of the pavilion which opened into the garden. 


254 
The old servant was directed bring 
house @ book which —_ lately 
more properly, had been endeavouring to 
| 
had insisted that she 
ebould received by Augustus—he, in fact, who 
young to answer Lucy’s letter; 
wise, in probability, uld hav 
dowd witcn ho had tolih hor all this : 
“You wil] now confess,” he said, “ that. have 
entirely mistaken With reapect © 
| Pomeroy?” 
But Lucy would confess nothing of gort. 
That which she hed just beam told might, parhapa, 
hawe satisfied her reason, but her prejudice againet 
stil} clung to it; and she wae 
oan say am superstitious,’ 
when Augustus Rad, ag he bulieved, con- 
vindicated hip friend; “that have faith 
tm presentiments, and witiiont knowing Bim, hia 
name alone causes te tremble |” 
“Time, I hope,” eld Auguetus, “ will dissipate 
your suspicions, 
exclaimed Angustus, trembling with asger 
hope; ‘if that should be the Doctor with my 
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“You may advance now !” he eaid, and in a |..w 
tone addressing some one im the pavilion, an:’ the 
next instant Charles Lockwood was standing in the 
doorway beside the Doctor. 

“ Look !” the Doctor whispered keenly to Charles, 
and pointed to the couple slowly walking down the 

rden. 
hates glared after them, and savagely and 
hoarsely exclaimed, “‘ Together—together !” 

“Did I deceive you?” Pomeroy asked, in tones 
of seeming sorrow. 

woe to him !—woe to her!” Charles ground 
the words between his teeth, and would have rushed 
from the pavilion down upon them, but that he was 
restrained and withheld by Pomeroy, whose strength 
was threefold that of the young lover now vainly 
writhing and struggling to escape. 

“What would you do?” remonstrated the 
Doctor. 

“I would kill her before his eyes!” Charles 
roared, now quite beside himself. 

“Madman!” cried Pomeroy. “That would be to 
kill your brother, too !” 

The conviction that Pomeroy spoke truly caused 
Charles to wrestle with himself, and by a powerful 
effort, somewhat to subdue a rage which the Doctor 
had rightly termed a madness—a madness, too, 
which Pomeroy had himself engendered and pro- 
voked. 

“Yes, Doctor, yes!” Charles now said, less 
wildly, but still with stern determination. ‘“ My 
brother—you are right—I will pardon him! but 
for her—for her scorn and contempt !” 

Pomeroy’s eyes had not for a moment ceased to 
follow Lucy and Augustus, so unconscious of the 
evil at that moment working, and of which they 
were the innocent and unwitting instruments; little 
could they think that the brother and the lover— 
one and the same man—whom both those wretched 
beings were so yearning to behold and to embrace 
was even then within reach of their voice, that but 
a few steps could bring him to their arms. Yes, he 
to whom they were so true, whom both of them so 


loved, was there, and menaced, almost cursed | agai 


them. 

Pomeroy, watching, saw that Lucy and Augustus 
were about to separate, and, retiring into the 
pavilion, and drawing Charles with him, he closed 
again this inner door, and hurried Charles to the 
outer one, and then forth into the linden avenue, at 
the further end of which awaited the carriage that 
had brought them both from London, and which 
instantly departed on its return journey, bearing 
only Charles, for Pomeroy was compelled, as he as- 
serted, to see his patient. 

Care had been taken that Charles should hear 
nothing of the preceding conversation between his 
affianced wife and Augustus. Pomeroy had watched 
and listened alone, until had come the moment 
for which he had been waiting, when he could 
perpetrate the devilish mischief he had already so 
skilfully contrived. 

Charles had sworn that his doubts once con- 
firmed, as Pomeroy had promised him should be 
the case, he would not then confront his brother, 
but would instantly away on his return to London. 
Another time, he said, would do for their en- 
counter, which, happen when it might, would 
come too soon for one, at least, if not for both 
of them. 

A few words exchanged by the brothers, and 
clear had been the truth of those so doubted; 
clear, too, had been the treachery of one so blindly 
trusted. 

Pomeroy knew that; knew, also, that henceforth 
he would be safe from that danger; for Charles and 
Augustus were well separated for that day, and he 
was about to render if impossible that they should 
meet again on any day that was to come. 

Lucy was gone. Augustus was again seated In 
his garden-chair, but now in a state of restlessness 
and inquietude, for Lucy’s visit had greatly troubled 
him, and to know that she was unhappy, grieved 
and distressed him. 

He was mentally resolving to restore peace to 
her sorrowing heart, and was considering how best 
it might be accomplished, when he saw the door of 
the pavilion—which he had in full view, and had 
been anxicusly watching—thrown suddenly open : 
it was Pomeroy, and alone ; yes, poor Augustus 
could see plainly to the remotest corner of the 
pavilion, and Pomeroy was alone. 

The Doctor descended from the pavilion, and, 
approaching his patient, said, quietly and with per- 

~ I have this instant arrived from London. How 
are we now” 

“ My brother—my brother !” faltered Augustus. 


“ Alas !” said Pomeroy, with seemiag sorrow, “ I 
know not if I ought to tell you !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Augustus, hastily, ahd with 
almost overpowering agitation ; “ I was not, then, 
mistaken! You have seen him ?” 

Pomeroy faintly acknowledged that he had. 

“ Will he come to me—will he come to me ?” his 
patient eagerly and tremblingly asked. 

“T have never encountered a disposition so stern 
and inflexible,” the Doctor replied, with apparent 
anger and indignation. 

“T understand; he will not come!” Augustus 
sadly said; and the Doctor turned aside, as if 
greatly hurt. “ He refuses again to look upon his 
brother—his brother !” the poor invalid continued, 
in tones full of heartrending grief, “‘ who has, per- 
haps, already one foot in the grave !” 

“TI have been unable to conquer his obstinacy,” 
said Pomeroy. “ You, and that poor young girl, 
whose cause I have pleaded to him with so much 
interest——” He paused, and heavily sighed. 

“Lucy ?—yes well?” Augustus eagerly, but 
almost breathlessly, asked. 

“ He has declared that he will never see either of 
you more!” And Pomeroy walked a few paces 
from his patient, as if endeavouring to conceal an 
emotion it was impossible entirely to suppress. 

“Ungrateful man!” exclaimed Augustus. ‘ And 
I was about, weakly, to go in search of him—to 
risk, in the effort once more to behold him, the few 
days of life that yet remain to me—that I might 
a last time hold him in my arms, and restore hap- 
piness to her whom he has so cruelly deceived. Oh, 
ungrateful man! wicked brother!” and the poor 
invalid hid his face, his whole frame shaken by 
the sobbings now wrung from his despairing heart. 

Pomeroy merely glanced towards his patient, and 
carelessly; no pity for the grief he now beheld, 
which he alone had caused, looked out from those 
cold, stony eyes. 

After a long while, and then, as if he had dcter- 
mined to recover firmness, Augustus ceased to 
moan, wiped away his tears, and was almost calm 


n. 
“My heart shall be dry and cold as his own,” 
Augustus at last, and resolutely said. ‘ From this 
moment Iam no longer his brother—henceforth I 
have no brother! I shall have bnt a friend, who 
comprehends my grief, and continues faithful 
to me.” 

He extended his hand towards Pomeroy, but the 
action must have been unobserved by that gentle- 
man, for he did not approach to accept the offored 
grasp. 

Suddenly, and abruptly, and very firmly too, Au- 
gustus said :—“ Doctor, how long have I now to 
live?” 

The Doctor had been unprepared for this ques- 
tion, and it caused him slightly to start, while his 
face grew a shade paler than usual; but only fora 
moment; and there was a brief quivering of his 
lips. 

Augustus believed the Doctor’s hesitation was 
because he conld not summon courage to pronounce 
his patient’s doom. But Augustus was resolved, 
and pressed the question; and so the Doctor, an- 
swered, but as if he wished to put aside the matter, 
“Oh, a long time—a long time!” 

His patient shook his head, and smiled mourn- 
fully. “ The evasion of a friend, of a physician— 
do not deceive me! might nota crisis remove me 
hence ?” 

Tho Doctor replicd hesitatingly. “The most ro- 
bust man is not entirely sheltered from that danger, 
but——” 

“T understand you,” Augustus said hastily, and 
almost without emotion. “ Well; I would not that 
death should surprise me before I have made my 
last dispositions—a great act of justice !” 

“ Ig. it possible! so soon?” Pomeroy said to him- 
self, while his breast was swelling with joy. 

“Whilst I am wriing,” Augustus continued; 
“pray, Dochas, prepare for mea little of that potion 
wlrich you have already given me, and which, I 
verily believe, has done me good.” 

The poor young man still clung to life, although 
he would not, even to himself, confess it; and hope, 
always, and to the last, so true and faithful to the 
afflicted, was there; and striving to convince him 
that his doom was not so near as he believed. 

As the Doctor had not stirred—seemed suddenly 
again lost in thought—Augustus exclaimed petu- 
lantly :— 

“Will you not prepare that drink for me, 
Doctor ?” 

“Yes, yes—certainly, my dear friend,” the Doctor 
pow said. “Do not torment yourself; it shall be 
ready for you presently.” 


The Doctor entered the pavilion, and procuring a 
cup and saucer, commenced manipulating the potion. 
The door of the pavilion remained open, and 
Augustus had but to raise his head from the table 
at which he had seated himself to write, and 
Pomeroy was in his sight, and at easy speaking 
distance. 


“ Yes, it is an inspiration from heaven!” Augustus 
murmured to himself, as he commenced to write. 

“T am afraid, Augustus, that this writing will too 
much fatigue you?” the Doctor called to him from 
the pavilion, and while busy preparing the potion. 

“ No, no, quite the contrary,” was the reply; “it 
comforts, and does me good. You shall see, you 
shall see presently, Alfred!” and the patient began 
to write more rapidly; “and I am certain you will 
be satisfied with your friend!” 

Now, bending earnestly over his task, he could 
not see Pomeroy whose back was at that instant 
towards him; but even had he raised his eycos, he 
would have seen nothing of the tiny phial which the 
Doctor was holding, and with a hand which did 
not greatly tremble; it was against his will that the 
Doctor paused for a few seconds in his work, and 
hesitated, before shaking with a sharp, sudien jork 
a very little of the whitish powder from tho tiny 
phial into the cup of drink he had been so diligently 
preparing. 

But it was done, and with a teaspoon ho well 
and quickly stirred the mixture. 

Anugnstus read carefully through the writing he 
had just finished. 

“It will do!” be said. 
forgotten anything.” 

He was folding and placing that paper in an en- 
velope as Pomeroy approached with the draught, 
which for his patfent he had just prepared. 

“IT wish you should read this donation, Alfred,” 
Augustus said; the Doctor was now beside him with 
a small tray, on which was the cup and saucer, “I 
shall not seal it, for I must hear what you have to 
say before I send this document to my lawyer.” 

“ Oh, Estafanza!—Estafanza!” was the whisper 
at Pomeroy’s heart. 

Neither terror nor remorse mingled with the joy 
with which he now thought of her. 

Augustus, having so far completed his will, 
said] — 

“ Now, Doctor, Iam ready for that draught.” 

“Well, here it is!” 

The Doctor’s voice faltered a little as he pro- 
nounced those few words, which were indeed the 
death-sentence of his unhappy patient; and his 
hand trembled somewhat while presenting that ter- 
rible and fatal draught. 

While Pomeroy was still holding the cup towards 
his patient, Truman came from the house, aud stood 
for a moment beneath the portico. 

Augustus drank tho potion, and Pomeroy took 
back the empty cup, and, with a heavy sigh, as of 
relief, that some disagreeable matter was ended, re- 
turned with it to the pavilion. 

Truman descended the steps from the portico, and 
advanced towards his master, who, now seeing the 
old domestic, said to him :— 

“Tead me in; I will now lie down and rest a 
little.” Truman assisted his master to rise from his 
chair, and towards the house ; as they passed nearer 
to the pavilfon, Augustus said to Pomeroy—the 
latter, as Truman saw, was rincing the cup and 
s.ucer— 

“You will come to me presently, Doctor—when 
you have read that paper—which I have left on the 
table for your perusal?” He spoke slowly and with 
difficulty, for he was now painfully ascending the 
flight of steps. ‘And as I have before said, you 
will be satisfied with me—for you will then tho- 
roughly know my heart.” 

“Has ho bequeathed his entire fortune? Yes, 
yes—why should I doubt it!” had passed through 
Pomeroy’s mind while Augustus had been speaking. 

How very long it seemed to the Doctor before 
Augustus, with Truman’s aid, had ascended to the 
house, and was safely within it, but once securely 
gone, Pomeroy hurried from the pavilion down to 
the table, and opening the paper, hastily and trem- 
blingly commenced to read—and this is what he 
read :— 


“Tn sound mfnd, and of my own good will and 
pleasure, but suffering from a serious malady, which 
from one day to the other, might carry me away, I 
hereby declare that I leave my whole fortune, in 
money and otherwise, composing my succession, 


on the day of my decease——” 


“T have not, I believe, 


The voice of Truman now sounded loudly in his 
ear, from within the house. 
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“ Doctor Pomeroy !” was called. 
The Doctor scarcely turned towards the sound, 
but continued reading, dwelling with satisfaction on 
the words :— 


“ Persuaded in my soul and conscience, that in 
acting thus, I render justice to whom it is due——” 


“ Dr. Pomeroy—quick—help!” 

Truman was now heard to call, more loudly than 
before, and with frantic accent; but Pomeroy this 
time appeared as though he heard not, and con- 


tinued still to read— 


“T leave and bequeath all of which I shall die 
possessed—my entire fortune to—Lucy Paget!” 


Pomeroy uttered a terrible cry, while he felt as 
though a serpent had stung him, and his eyes glar- 
ing with a maddening rage, continued fixed upon 
the testament. 

It was the choking voice of Augustus himself 
that the Doctor now heard, groaning forth :— 

“ Alfred—hclp me—help me!” 

“Lucy inherits his wealth, and he fs dying!” 
Pomeroy exclaimed, wild with passion, and crushing 
the paper in his hands. When presently the servants 
sent by Truman to seek the Doctor, brought him 
to his patient’s couch, he well knew what there 
he should behold. 

Augustus Lockwood was dead ! 

And as Pomeroy stood amidst the weeping ser- 
vants, only that maddening rage, and not a particle 
of remorse, was gnawing at his heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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JACOMO, THE THIEF. 


A FEW months ago I was conversing with the mate of 
the bark Flying Eagle, and he related the following 
story to me, which he said had actually happened, and 
I have no doubt of its truth. We were pacing the 
quarter-deck of the bark together, just about dark, as 
she was standing out to sea, when he turned suddenly 
towardsme and exclaimed, ‘* Did I ever tell you about 
my being locked up in China?” 

**No,” was my reply; “ let us hear it.” 

** Well, in the epring of 1840 I was third mate in 
the ship Stampede, then lying at anchor off Canton, 
China, with a load of guano. On our way out we 
had had a cabin boy; but he had sickened and died a 
few weeks before the time of which I am speaking, 
and the captain's wife insisted upon getting another ; 
so the captain hired a young Chinese and sent him 
aboard. The boy had the greatest propensity to steal 
that I ever saw in one so young; and not only had he 
the will, but he also had the skill requisite to carry 
out his pilfering projects. If you called him one side 
and said to him, ‘Jacomo, go and bring me the old 
man’s razor,’ or any thing you could mention, he 
would be gone a few minutes and return with the 
article you required, I used to do this merely for 
amusement, and would always make him take back the 
things that he brought; but the sailors would fre- 
quently send him to steal brandy, sugar, and other 
euch things, which he always did without being dis- 
covered. 

“ Now the captain had sixty dollars in gold locked 
up in a trunk iu his state-room, and his gold watch, 
which he hung up every night at the head of his 
bunk. One morning, on awaking, he reached for his 
watch and it was gone; he called for Jacomo, and no 
Jacomo came. Enraged, he jumped from his bunk, 
put on some clothes, and went on deck toseck the 
boy; but nowhere could he be found. The eyes of the 
captain began to be opened; he rushed into the cabin 
to his trunk, where he kept his money. The key was 
in the lock and the gold was gone. The thing was 
now evident; Jacomo had stolen the money and 
escaped by swimming to the shore. How he had 
found the key no one could tell; but one thing was 
certain, the money was gone, and there was now 
small hope of capturing the thief. Thus thought the 
captain, and thus thought all belonging to the cabin. 

*“ For two or three days matters went on as usual, 
when, one afternoon, as the men were setting the cap- 
tain ashore, something was seen floating on the surface 
of the water. It looked like a pair of white panta- 
loons, ench as are worn by the Chinese workmen. 
The captain ordered the men to row to the spot and 
see what it was. On approaching the object all were 
surprised and shocked to recognise the bloated corpse 
of Jacomo, with his brains dashed out and a string 
around his neck. Here was a mystery; none could 
tell by whom he had been murdered. The authorities 
were made acquainted with the affair, and every soul 
on board, except the captain and his wife and daugh- 
ter, were arrested and put in prison. 

“Forty days was I in that wretched old calaboose 
before any light could be thrown on the bloody deed. 


The Chinese magistrates tried their utmost to solve | 


the mystery. It was not till the captain's method 
was adopted that the true murderers were found out. 
He caused eaeh one of the crew to be brought sepa- 
rately before him, and swear with his hand on the 
Bible that he had no knowledge of the murder. 
Several were sworn, till at length one, a Frenchman, 
was observed to falter, On being questioned sharply 
why he did not proceed, he threw himself upon his 
knees and said he would confess all. The story he 
baa as afterwards told by the captain, was as fol- 
Ows :— 

““*My accomplices,’ said he, ‘are two of the crew, 
an Englishman and an American. We learned by ac- 
cident, from Jacomo, that sixty dollars were in the 
captain’s trunk, and we resolved from that moment to 
instigate the boy to rob him. He very readily agreed, 
and withdrew to watch for alucky opportunity. That 
opportunity soon came; the captain, on unlocking his 
trunk one night, left the key in the lock, being suddenly 
called upon deck for something, and being there some 
time, he forgot all about the circumstance, and turned 
in without removing the key. About midnight Jacomo 
came softly forward to us, clinking the money in one 
hand and holding the captain’s watch in the other. 
The Englishmnan whispered to us to catch the boy and 
kill him to prevent all risk of discovery. ‘ And,’ said 
he, ‘ our shares will be the greater.’ We acted accord- 
ing to this suggestion. One of us caught the boy and 
strangled him, while another dashed out his brains 
with an iron belaying pin. We then ticda heavy weight 
around his neck and threw him into the stream. After 
the decd was committed we were terrificd at what we 
had done, and agreed to bury the money and watch 
in the guano till all search was over. So we duga 
hole by a beam ncar the main-hatch, in which we put 
the stolen goods.’ 

‘And this ended the man’s confession. The Chi- 
nese magistrates, on being acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of the transactions, ordered the three mur- 
derers to be hung. The remainder of the crew were 
set free. Buta difliculty now arose; no one could be 
found to hang the culprits, and I suppose they would 
have been unhanged yet if the Frenchman had not 
very generously volunteered to execute the other two 
prisoners, provided his own life should be spared. 
This was agreed to, and two of the villains were put 
to death, while the other was allowed to go about his 
business. 

‘‘The captain, when he had ascertained where the 
money was situated, set the men digging for it at the 
spot indicated, he overlooking them as they worked. 
For several hours they dug steadily, but not a dollar 
was found, neither was the watch. ‘Ihe captain 
turned reluctantly away and ordered the men to de- 
sist, giving up the last hope of ever seeing his property 
again. 

“Now the mate of the ship was a man to raise sus- 
picions of some mean action the moment you placed 
you eyes on him. He was one of those persons who 
can never look you in the face, but move around with 
a soft, cat-like tread, which continually puts you in 
mind of that animal. I had taken a dislike to this person 
from the moment I came on board, and he had never 
endeavoured to remove the aversion, so that we did 
not stand on the best of terms. I had my suspicions 
from the moment we were convinced that the money 
was not in the spot where the Frenchman confessed it 
had been placed. 

“As I was passing the mate’s room that night I 
saw alight gleam through the keyhole, and it came 
into my head to look into the room. The mate was 
standing with his back to the door, looking over his 
trunk. But as I looked, he turned suddenly around 
with a convulsive start—for the guilty always imagine 
themselves watched. By that movement he was ruined ; 
for as he turned I saw the captain's watch glitter in 
his hand. My worst suspicions were confirmed. I 
went to the captain’s room, awoke him, and told him 
my suspicions and the manner in which they were con- 
firmed. He said the matter should be looked into 
next morning, and turned on his side and went to sleep. 
Morning came, aud at the breakfast table the captain, 
after remaining some time in thought, suddenly said 
to the mate:—‘ Mr. Smith, do you know anything 
about the money that young Chinaman stole from 
me ?’ 

“<«T, gir!’ exclaimed the mate in evident surprise. 
‘No, sir, I do not.’ 

“* T have reason to think you do, sir.’ 

“¢T cannot see why you should doubt my word 
when I tell you I do not,’ replied Mr. Smith, some- 
what agitated. 

“* Will you allow your trunk to be searched, sir?” 

“<*T would willingly, sir, but I have unfortunately lost 
my key, and cannot get at it myself,’ growing pale all 
the while. 

“*« How long has it been lost, sir ?” 

“*T have not had it, sir, these two weeks.’ 

“*¢ The trunk will have to be forced then.’ 

** Very well, gir,’ replied the mate, rising from the 
table and moving towards the room. 

“*T request your presence here, sir, until your 
trunk has been searched,’ the captain said, coldly. 


“Mr. Smith sneaked to a seat, and the search eom- 
menced. After a few minutes’ absence in the mate's 
room the captain returned with the gold piéces in one 
hand and the watch in the other. 

“* These were found in your trunk, sir,’ said he, 
sternly ; ‘and let me tell you I have no further occa- 
sion for your services,’ 

“The mate was thunderstruck. He could not say 
a word. Half an hour after he was standing on the 
shore with the unlucky trunk beside him, and a short 
time after he disappeared and was seen no more by 
the crew of the Stampede. 

“I think I forgot to mention that the search for 
the money did not commence till the morning after the 
information had been given, thus leaving a night 
which the mate, who was acquainted with the facts, 
had improved by digging up the money and hiding it 
in his trunk; and but for the timely discovery of his 
crime he might have kept the money and none been 
the wiser. 

“His dismissal left vacant the position of first 
mate, to which the second was promoted, while I 
stepped quietly into the place of the latter. So you 
see the double theft did not turn out so badly for me, 
after all, though bad enough for its perpetrators. 
But hark! there go eight bells, and I must turn in.” 

a. D. 
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PARLOUR AMUSEMENTS. 
ATTRACTION IN A GLass oF WAaTER.—Pour water 
into a glass tumbler, perfectly dry, and it may be 
raised above the edge, in a convex form; because the 
particles of the water have more attraction for each 
other than for the dry glass; wet the edge, and they 
will be instantly attracted and overflow, and the water 
will sink into a concave form. 

SINGULAR EFFECT oF TEARS.—If tears are dropped 
on a dry piece of paper, stained with the juice of the 
petals of mallows or violets, they will change the paper 
to a permanently green colour. 

Macic WRITING.—DissoWe a small portion of green 
copperas in water, and soak in it sheets of writing 
paper, so as to allow them to be taken out whole, and 
then dried; then cover the paper with very finely 
powdered galls, and write on it with a pen dipped in 
water ; when dry, brush off the galls, and the writing 
will appear. 

WARMTH OF CoLours.—Place upon the surface of 
snow, or upon the window-sill, in bright daylight or 
sunshine, pieces of cloth of the same size and quality, 
but of different colour, black, blue, green, yellow, 
and white; the black cloth will soon melt the snow 
beneath it, and sink downwards; next the blue, 
and then the green; the yellow but slightly; but 
al snow beneath the white cloth will be as firm as at 

t. 

FLOATING NEEDLES.— Place carefully a fine, clear, 
and perfectly dry sewing needle horizontally upon 
water; it will swim, although the specific gravity of 
the needle is considerably greater than that of water. 
This effect is owing to the cohesive attraction of the 
particles of water to each other, which the small weight 
of the needle is not sufficient to overcome. 

PROOF OF WATER IN THE AIn.—Take a teaspoon- 
ful of dry muriate of lime, acetate of potash, or subcar- 
bonate of potash, put it into a saucer, or other vessel, 
and suffer it to be exposed to the open air for a few 
days. The dry salt will thus be rendered completely 
liquid, by the watery vapour which always exists in 
the atmosphere. 

Easy METHOD OF BREAKING GLAss.—Dip a piece 
of worsted thread into spirits of turpentine; wrap it 
round the grass in the direction that you require it to 
be broken, and then set fire to the thread; or apply a 
red-hot wire round the glass, and if it does not im- 
mediately crack, throw cold water on it whilst the 
wire remains hot. 

SILVERING PowpDER.—Dissolve some silver in nitric 
acid, and put pieces of copper into the solution; this 
will throw down the silver in a state of metallic pow- 
der ; take fifteen or twenty grains of this powder and 
mix with it two drachms of acidulous tartrate of 
potash, the same quantity of common table salt, and 
half a drachm of alum. 

To SEPARATE Two LiquoRS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
Mrixep ToceTNER.—If you wish to separate, for ex- 
ample, water from oil with which it has been mixed, 
take a bit of cloth or sponge, well moistened in water, 
and place it, immersing it by one end, in the vessel — 
containing the liquors to be separated; the other end © 
must be made to pass over the edge of the vessel, and 
to hang down much lower than the liquor; this end 
will soon begin to drop, and in this manner will attract 
and separate all the water mixed with oil. If it be 
required to draw off the oil, the rag or sponge must be 
first immersed in that liquid. 

Tne Lrrrer R.—Why does the letter R hold an 
enviable position ? Because it is never found in sin, 
but always in temperance, industry, virtue, and pros- 
perity It is the beginning of religion and the end of 
was 


— 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
— 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 
Tre vast popularity which Mr. Sims Reeves has 
gained, not only in country, but in France and 
Italy, as one of the greatest singers of the day, must 
render @ portrait of this admired lyrio artist pecu- 
liarly acceptable to our readers, while his memoir 
will be read with interest. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was born at Woolwich, in the 
year 1821. With the dawn of reason he gave such 
unmistakable indications of musical genius, that 
his father, himself a musician, wisely determined to 
cultivate and develop them. So rapid was the 
progress of the boy, that before he had reached his 
fourteenth year he was a clever performer on 
several instruments, and 
well versed in the theory 
of composition. His pro- 
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again in the provinces and Ireland; but no 
offer—and he had many tempting ones—could in- 
duce him to appear in London. He felt he had yet 
something to learn; and accordingly, having re- 
filled his purse, he betook himself to Italy. 

Arrived at Milan, Mr. Sims Reeves took lessons 
of Mezzucato. Under this distinguished master, he 
attained to such a finish that at length even his 
own severe critical test must have been satisfied. 
The director of the Scala entered into an engage- 
ment with him, and he made his first appearance 
before an Italian audience as Edgardo, in “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” ® When he left the theatre on 
that memorable night his fortune was made. Never 
before, and never since (except by himself), has 
the part of Edgardo been so finely delineated. The 
sweetness of his voice, his brilliant execution, his 
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unqualified praise. 

In 1848, he was engaged by Mr. Lumley for Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and on May 26th he appeared 
as Carlo, in “Linda di Chamouni.” It was at once 
admitted by critics and the public that he was fully 
equal to any Italian tenor on the stage. His career 
at Her Majesty's, how- 
ever, was of short dura- 


ficiency on the organ and 


his special knowledge of 


tion. The part of Ea- 
was assigned to an 
inferior artist and singer. 


church music were 80 ex- 


traordinary, that he was 


Mr. Sims Reeves had la- 
boured hard and had won 


the first place in his art, 


at this early age appointed 


organist and director of 


the choir at the church 
of North Oray, in Kent. 
Not only did he worthily 
fulfil the duties of his 
office, but, in addition, 
composed some anthems 
and chants, that adult and 
known composers would 
fee] it no discredit to have 
written. Meanwhile he 
assiduously continued his 
study of the theory of 
music, and took lessons 
on the pianoforte of the 
celebrated John Cramer. 
If Mr. Sims Reeves had 
not been a singer, he 
would have become fa- 
mous as an instrumen- 
talist and composer, and 
most likely from his re- 
fined taste, and extreme 
musical sensitiveness, he 
would have been one of 
the first conductors of the 


Whilst engaged as or- 
ganist and choir master 
at North Cray, it was dis- 
covered that he had a 
voice of splendid quality 
and great strength. He 
was immediately placed 
under a professor of sing- 
ing, and by the advice of 
his friends exclusively de- 
voted his energies to this 
branch, His magnificent 
voice, his intense zeal, 
combined with his musi- 
cal geniusand knowledge, 
enabled him to make ra- 
pid progress. Strange as 
it may appear, his friends 
and musical instructors 


and it was not likely he 
would play second. His 
advent at Her Majesty's 
gave rise to much bitter- 
ness and envy. To find 
an Englishman success- 
fully maintaining the lead 
on the Italian stage was 
an extraordinary and, to 
many foreign singers, a 
mortifying fact. The re- 
sult was, Mr.Sims Reeves 
threw up his engagement. 

It was not alone asa 
dramatic singer that he 
was entitled to his hi;h 
position. In the autumn 
of the following year he 
appeared at the Norwich 
Festival, and in the win- 
ter at the concerts of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and showed that he was 
quite as capable of sing- 
ing the superb composi- 
tions of Handel and Hay- 
dn as he was of doing 
justice to operatic music. 
Indeed, in classical and 
sacred music he stands 
unrivalled, as all who 
heard him at the recent 
Birmingham festival must 
admit. 

In 1849, he was en- 
gaged at Covent Garden 
with immense success, 
and fairly divided public 
favour with Signor Mario, 
at that time in most per- 
fect voice, and one of the 
finest tenors Italy has 
ever given birth to. 

In the autumn he con- 
tinued at Covent Garden 
as the leading member of 
the English Opera insti- 


made a mistake about the 


tuted by Mr. Bunn. In 


of his veice, by 


the course of the season 


imagining it to be a bari- 


tone of an extreme re- 


he appeared in the opera 


gister, and had not the 


of “ Haydee,” in which 


slightest conception that 
they were dealing with 
one of the finest tenor 
voices in the world. So 
when he made his first appearance at Newcastle, {n 
his nineteenth year, he sustained the baritone parts 
of , in the “Sonnambula,” and of Dandini 
in “Cenerentola.” His début was a complete suc- 
cess, and although it was his first circuit, his visits 
to the chief towns of Ireland and Scotland were a 
series of triumphs, such as are generally achieved 
by those who star with a metropolitan reputation. 

The friends ef Mr. Sims Reeves and the publio 
now looked upon him as a finished singer; but he 
had too keen a conception of musical perfection to 
be satisfied with his style and knowledge. He was 
determined to attain to his own standard of per- 
fection, and with a resolution which young artists 
will be more ready to admire than to imitate, he 
went to Paris as soon as he had gained sufficient 
fands, and studied under eminent masters. 

When he returned from the cvntinent, he ap- 


vocal power, and his dramatic talent, electrified the 
audience. He had worked hard, and waited pa- 
tiently, and his triumph was immense. It was so 
unmistakable, that Signor Morelli entered into a 
two years’ engagement with him. 

Whilst he continued at the Scala, he, despite his 
success, pursued his studies with ardour. 

Leaving Milan, he appeared at the other great 
Italian theatres, and at each of them received a 
richly merited ovation. We can easily conceive 
that Mr. Sims Reeves must remember this part of 
his career with just pride and unmingled satisfac- 
tion. It was a brilliant position, for the young 
Englishman to become at ounce the popular vocalist 
in Italy. 

At this period M. Jullien was getting together a 
company for a dramatic season at Drury Lane. He 
offered Mr. Sims Reeves an evgageu:eut, Which wes 


his accomplished wife, 
then Miss Lucombe, made 
her theatrical début. 

; In the winter hs was 
the star of the London Wednesday Concerts. It 
was now his ballad singing that delighted the 
crowds who flocked to Exeter Hall. He sang the 
“Bay of Biscay,” and other national songs, in such 
style as had not been heard since the days of Incle- 
don and Braham, and quite a sensation was created 
at this new exhibition of Mr. Sims Reeves’s versa~ 
tile genius. 

In the spring of 1851 he visited Paris. He ap- 
peared at the Italian Opera, where his magnificent 
singing and acting created an immense furore. No 
other Englishman has appeared triumphantly as the 
first tenor at the leading theatres of England, 
France, and Italy. 

He returned to England, and renewed his en- 
gagement at Her Majesty’s, having fairly conquered 
all opposition. Our space precludes our adding more 
thau heis again about toappear at Her Majesty's. 


accepted, and on the 6th of December, 1847, he 
made his first bow to a London audience, selecting 
for the occasion the part of Edgardo. The theatre 
was crowded to hear the English singer who had 
made himself famous in Italy. If any person went 
there to criticise, and perhaps find fault, to show 
their critical acumen, they were disappointed, and 
remained to applaud. The artist had for years been 
preparing himself for the ordeal, and he passed 
through it unscathed. The next day the news- 
papers confirmed the favourable verdict, in terms of 
| 
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THE STOLEN BRIDE. 

BY A. B, SOMERS. 
Ir was night in the far West, and in the rude log 
cabin of Silas Goodwin joy and happiness reigned su- 
preme, for this was the wedding night of Silas’s only 
child. Mary Goodwin, becomingly dressed in a robe 
of spotless white, and her golden ringlets looped back 
from her marble-like brow, was beautiful as a poet’s 
dream. By her side was John Graham, the man to 
whom she had plighted her troth, and one in every way 
deserving of the priceless gem he had won. The 
clergyman had just spoken the words which joined 
these two beings together, and a hum of admiration 
arose from those assembled as they gazed upon the 
manly form of John Graham and his beautiful wife 
beside him. 

A= the friends were crowding around the newly- 
married pair, offering congratulations, a boy was seen 
to enter the room, and, pushing his way through the 
throng, he approached the happy and smiling bride. 

“Mary,” said the boy, in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘the widow Jones is much woree, and, 4s 
she thinks she cannot survive much longer, wishes to 
see you.” 

“IT will hasten to her bedside immediately,” said 
Mary, a look of sadness stealing over her beautiful 
face. 

‘“‘And I will accompany you,” eaid her husband, 
fondly taking her hand. 

“No,” said the boy; ‘she said that Mary must come 
alone.” 

“Why is this?” inquired the husband, apprehen- 
sively. 

“TI do not know,” said the boy. ‘She only said 
that she had something she wished to say to Mary 
before she diced, and that it must be heard by none 
other. 

“T will go to her,” said Mary; “ but I will hasten 
back.” 

**Do so,” said her husband, “for I shali be weary 
until your arrival.” 

Throwing a light mantle over her snowy shoulders, 
she passed swiftly out of the house and sped along in 
the direction of a small log house several] hiyndred rods 
away. <As she was walking along the Jitf_e narrow 
path, and had nearly reached her place of desiination, 
a dark form rose before her, and cre she coulduttcra 
screain, seized her by the arm, and, placing his lauds 
over her mouth to prevent an outcry, hastened away in 
the direction of the dark and silent forest. 

As the man entered the wood, bearing with him his 
helpless captive, he was joined by sume score of more 
of dark-looking men. When her captor released her 
for a moment, Mary looked up and found herself sus. 
rounded by a band of Indians; and in the chicf she re- 
cognized one who had long tried to win her hand, 

“Ts this the way to treat a woman?” asked Mary, 
indignantly looking at the chieftain, her eyes flashing 
fire, and her form drawn proudly up to its fulleat 
height. 

“War Eagle great chief—big warrior —make pale 
face my wife,” said the Indian, in a tone of triumph. 

“This is a novel way of winning a wife,” answered 
Mary, scornfully. 

“The pale face must uot talk,” said the Indian in 
a haughty toue; and then turning, he motioned his 
comrades to move on. 

The willing savages hastened to obey their leader ; 
and placing hiinself beside the helpless girl, the hard- 
hearted chief led her along through the dark and silent 
forest. Shorily after the bright, golden-coloured sun 
had arisen, the party halted beside a small and spark- 
ling stream of water, and began making preparations 
for the morning meal. <A large buck, which one of the 
Indians had shot, was dressed, and a portion of the 
choicest cooked. This together with acup of pure cold 
water froin the little stream, sufficed for their breakfast ; 
and when they had finished they arose and once more 
set out on their journey. On the eve of the next day 
they reached a small Indian village; and placing his 
captive in a neat yet small wigwam, which stood in the 
centre of the others, the Indian chief left her. 

When the fair young girl found herself alone she 
sank down upon her knees; and there, in the midst of 
an Indian encampment and berself a prisoner, she of- 
fered a fervent prayer to heaven. When she had 
finished she arose, and casting herself upon a huge 
ue of furs, was soon buried in a deep and refreshing 

eep. 

The next morning she was awakened by a light 
noise ; and raising her head, she beheld the form of her 
hated persecutor, the Indian chief, stauding before 
her. 

“Does the pale face know John Graham ?” asked the 
Indian. 

“Yes—what of him? For mercy’s sake, speak! 
What of him ?” exclaimed Mary, eagerly clutching the 
bavage. 

“He outside,” responded the Indian, with a low 
chuckle. 

** What are you going to do with him 2” asked Mary, 
quickly. 
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“ Burn him if you refuse to marry me,” was the re- 
ply. 

“©O heaven!” sighed the fair girl, “ what shall I 
do 

Then, casting herself at the feet of the Indian, she 
exclaimed,—‘ Oh, save him! Spare him! Kill meif 
you will, but spare my husband!” 

“ Will you marry me if I let him go?” 

“Oh, I cannot!” eaid Mary “Iam already mar- 
ried.” 

“Then he shall eat fire!” and with these words, the 
chieftain strode from the cabin. 

“O, heavens!” murmured Mary, sinking upon her 
knees, and clasping her hands together ; ‘‘ what shall I 
do?” 

Then, in agony at her husband’s supposed fate, she 
threw herself upon the pile of furs and sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

Let us, dear reader, Iecave the fair prisoner for 
awhile in the hands of her inhuman captors, while 
we take a look at the cabin of Silas Goodwin. The 
absence of Mary seemed to cast a shadow over the 
party. The dance was stopped, and the one-legged 
fiddler, perched high up on the top of a barrel, rested 
his instrument by his side while he ever and anon 
regaled himsclf from the contents of a mysterious 
black bottle which occupied a prominent position 
upon the barrel, quite as much as did the musician 
himself, 

John became greatly worried at the prolonged ab- 
sence of his wife ag the time sped away and she did 
not appear; and about an hour after her departure he 
arose and announced his intention of going after her. 
Most of the men present volunteered to accompany 
him; end the anxious husband led the way out of 
the house, followed by about twenty sturdy back- 
woodsimen, not one of whom but considered himsclf 
a match for the most savage animal in the forest sur- 
rounding. As the eager husband leg the way along 
the narrow path which Mary had taken, no sound was 
heard save the reyular tramping of the men behind, 
and the occasional hooting of an howl in the neizh- 
bouring woods. 

As they reached the little log eabim oeeupied by the 
widow Jones, Johu hastily opemed the door and 
entered the room. He found the aged dame, much to 
his curprise, quietly seated in her egey chair before 
the fire. 

“What's the matter?” asked the worthy womau, 
looking up. ‘ What has happened ?” 

“Where ig Mary?” asked Joba, not hecding her 
words. 

“Law, gir, what should I know about the dear 
eritter ?” ejaoulated the old lady in gurprise. 

“flag she not been here?” questioned the now 
deeply warmed husband. 

“ Not singe yesterday,” replied the dame. 

“Then,” gaid John, turning to hig followers, ‘* there 
has been @ foul conspiracy here, apd we must sift the 
matter to the bottom.” 

“‘Spose we get a lantern amd go back aloug the 
path, and p'rhaps we may find seme sigas of her,” pro- 
posed one. 

“ We will!” 

John turned to the old lady aad asked for o lantern. 
The aged sufferer, eager to assist in the discovery of 
the “dear crittur,” as she called her, was only too 
happy to accommodate him; and she pointed 


to one standing on the shelf. John took it eagerly, | 


and having lit it, eet eut, followed closely by his 
friends, to retrace his steps. 

At a short distance from the house one of the men 
discovered a glove, and he immediately handed it to 
John. 

“That is Mary’s glove,” said the husband, eagerly 
pressing it to his lips. 

By a careful search they discovered evidence of a 
recent struggle, and with much difficulty succecded in 
tracing the footsteps of two persons in the forest. 
Here it was a more easy matter to follow the trail, and 
the fricnds hastened on, hoping momentarily to come 
upon Mary. But, vain hope! for the next morning 
they came upon the smouldering remains of the fire 
where the Indians had cooked their brealifast, and 
continuing their march, the white settlers passed on; 
and, on the morning of the second day, they came 
quite unexpectedly upon the Indian village. 

The settlers, seconded by John, were for an imme- 
diate attack, aud led on by the latter, they rushed 
simultaneously into the village. The Indians were 
taken completely by surprise, and the whites had but 
little difficulty to encounter in rescuing Mary, whom 
they found in the small tent where we left her. The 
meeting between husband and wife was fond and 
affecting, and, without much delay, the whole party 
hastencd back to the settlement. The parents of Mary 
were wild with rejoicings when they beheld the return 
of their daughter whom they had regarded as lost to 
them for ever. a 


CorRecTION does much, but encouragement will do 
more. Encouragement after censure is like the sun 


after a shower. 


‘| carefully avoided by all, 
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SPIRITS TOLLING THE BELLS. 

[From a Canadian Paper.) 
Some thirty years ago, an aged farmer in the western 
part of New York, related to us an occurrence that 
took place in one of the villages on the Hudson river 
when he was a young man. It appeared at the time 
as wonderful as any of the rappings and mysterious 
noises of our day. 

The village had a chapel with a bell, and a burying- 
ground adjoining. The people who had the control 
of the chapel had for some time refused to toll the bell 
at deaths and funerals without pay, and the poor were 
consigned to the grave unknelled. This occasioned ex- 
citement among the villagers, who considered such con- 
duct a reproach to humanity, At length, at the dead 
hour of midnight, the village bell was heard to toll a 
solemn knell. The villagers awoke in great conster- 
nation, and hurried to the spot. The bell was tolling its 
solemn peals, and those who stood ia the burying ground 
thought they felt the earth quake under their feet. 
But on approaching the church door, they found it 
securely fastened as usual, with no signs of any one 
having entered. All was consternation. 

“What does this mean?” was in every one's 
mouth. 

“Mean!” replied an uncle of the narrator; “ why, 
it means that they won't toll the bell for the poor, and 
the angels come and toll their death knell.” 

And such, for aught we know, may be the legend to 
this day. Now, we have not heard anything in the 
annals of spirit-rapping more wonderful than this; 
and yet to the mind of my informant it was perfectly 
clear, though he thought to this day it had never been 
explained at the place where it had occurred. Him- 
self aud his cousin, a son of the uncle alluded to, had 
made a strong waxed cord, about half a mile in length, 
and with a ladder ascended to the belfry and tied one 
end of the cord to the tongue of the bell, and conveyed 
the other to the window of the uncle’s house, and then 
taking the precaution to remove the ladder, they began 
the sulemn work of tolling for the poor. But just at 
the moment the men were entering the belfry, the cord 
broke. When the people had retired and all was still, 
the young men took the precaution to remove the 
remains of the broken string from the tongue of the 
bell, and the trick was never discovered. 


IN THE UNHAPPY MIDNIGHT. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 
'Tis midnight hour, and the dead have power 
Over the wronger now! 
He is tortured and torn by the crown of thorn 
That hath fallen from the suicide’s brow. 


Wind him around in the power of thy charms; 
Nestle him close, young bride! 

At the midnight hour he is drawn from thy arms, 
Thro’ the dark with the dead he must ride. 


The rose of her mouth is red-wet, red-warm: 
She sniiles in her heaven of calm. 

Tost! hurried! and sered in a pitiless gorm; 
Slumber for him hath no balm. 


He feels that ghostly groping along 
The corridor of dreams! 

And a dark desolation lightning-lit 
Is his face by ghastly gleams! 


Love's cup flushes up for his crowning kiss, 
With his lip at the burning brim! 

Lo, the dead uncurtain his bower of bliss, 
Stretching wild arms for him! 


Wind him around in the toil of thy charms; 
Nestle him close, young bride, 

Yet, at midnight hour he is drawn from thy arms; 
Thro’ the dark with the dead he must ride. 


And the dark hath a million burning eyes, 
All of his secret tell! 

And the whispering winds are damned flends 
That Liss in ears of Hell! 


Warm in her bed the young bride lies, 
Breathing her peaceful breath ; 

Dead mother and babe with their drowned eyes 
Stare dim thro’ the watery death. 


‘Tis midnight hour and the dead have power 
Over the wronger now! 

He is tortured and torn by the crown of thorn 
That hath fallen from the suicide’s brow. 


LitTLeE things should not be despised, for many 
threads will bind an elephant, and many drops will 
make a river. 

WEALTH, like beauty, is generally disparaged and 
eagerly sought, while poverty is highly praised and 
It is like a case which often 
happens in society—eulogizing people whom we would 
not associate with, and snearing #. othe“ whom we 
don’t care to “ cut.” 


OcrosER 12, 1864.) 


“THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WORLD. 
No. I1..—On Passion AND PEEVISHNEsS. 
FAvLTs of temper are of the earliest growth, and the 
hardest to subdue; and therefore we shall endcavour 
to point out that a subjugation of the temper is the 
firet great work of importance to those who look for 

ha) piness in this world. 

‘hough we are to a great extent in the hand of 
God, and though we are indebted to Him for what- 
ever is good for us, yet we are free agents in regard 
to ovr conduct here. He only points out the road; it 
is for us to follow therein. 

It matters not what our position is in life, or what 
are the blessings we enjoy, if our mind is constantly 
ruffled in consequence of our ill-temper. A fit of ill- 
humour, or a burst of ungovernable passion, will spoil 
the best organised party of pleasure, and the finest 
entertaiument, not only to every one else, but to the 
person who indulges in it. 

We all, from some cause or other, desire to be 
liked; that is, our self-love requires to be fed by the 
esteem and affcction of others, and indeed 60 neces- 
sary is it to us, that when we have by some act of 
folly forfeited them, are we not deprived of all the 
best sources of our enjoyment and comfort? If, there- 
fore, the esteem of our fellow-creatures is so necessary 
to our happiness, how is it we take so little trouble to 
preserve it? 

It is perfectly useless to argue that our temper is 
implanted in us at our birth; that we are all more or 
less irritable, and that if so and so is not of an amiable 
temper, it is her misfortune, and not her fault. We 
should like to know what would be thought of a per- 
son who, because the grape-vine took it into its head 
to grow within the parlour-window, so that it would 
not shut, and when complaint was made of the cold, 
said that Nature had caused the vine to grow thus, 
and therefore it could not be helped; it was not her 
fault that it did so, it was her misfortune! If we were 
told this of the grape-vine, should we not say, that if 
the plant had been properly trained, it would not have 
done so? And if it is true of the vine, is it not equally 
true of the human passions? Human virtue is not 
perhaps so easily cultivated as the vine; but itis no 
justification of ill-temper to say we were born so. It 
is only true of those who will not take the trouble to 
correct themselves. Ifa person is born with a bad 
temper, it may be made a good one, at least as far as 
regards its outward effects, if they seek to acquire a 
proper command over it. 

Of all the victories a human being can gain, that of 
subduing his or her own evil passions will afford the 
truest and most lasting pleasure. That even the 
most passionate persons can command themselves, is 
shown by their behaviour in the presence of those they 
fear, or to whom they desire particularly to recom- 
mend themselves. Such being the case, we see that 
it only requires an effort of the will; it is, therefore, 
no excuse to persons to whom we have behaved dis- 
respectfully, on whom we have cast unjust aspersions, 
or whom we have injured by unkind reproachés, to 
tell them we were in a passion; for the fact of our 
having spoken so isa proof of insolence and disrespect, 
which even the meanest of us have a right to resent. 

Ill-temper shows itself in three forms, viz. :—pas- 
sion, of which we have hitherto been chiefly speaking ; 
peevishness, and obstinacy. 

With regard to the first, it is so injurious to the 
person who indulges in it, and especially so to women, 
that if they knew how it spoils the personal appear- 
ance of the most captivating, they would not do so 
great injustice to their beauty. Besides, one would 
think shame alone would be sufficient to preserve at 
least all those who aspire to the character of a lady 
from giving way to it, for it is as unbecoming to her 
charactcr to be betrayed into ill-behaviour by inor- 
dinate passion, as by the inordinate use of intoxicating 
liquors; and she ought to be as much ashamed of the 
one as of the other. 

When any one, even though they have real cause 
for anger, find themselves so far carried away by their 
just resentment as to feel a desire to say or do to any 
one that which is unbecoming or unjust, the best plan 
is to retire from their presence, rather than give way 
to this inclination. By accustoming ourselves thus to 
conquer and disappoint our anger, by making it suc- 
cumb to our reason, it will gradually grow weaker, 
and at length become entircly manageable. Besides, 
if we look calmly at our own faults and insufficiencies, 
we shall be the Sctter able to have compassion on 
those of other p.~:as. Whoever looks narrowly into 
his own heart, «1: save but emall temptation to vio- 
lent and unreaso4cle anger at the faults of others. 

There is, howevor, a proper and just kind of anger, 
which isa proper and necessary part of our better 
nature, and which is not the result of passion; and 
without which we cannot maintain our own dignity. 
There are many things that justify and call for resent- 
ment, for we hold that those who cannot properly feel 
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and resent real injuries, or allow themselves to be ill- 
treated without provocation, will be alike incapable of 
being properly affected by benefits. Such anger is 
noble and generous, and will always be exercised with 
calmness and good breeding, and is far more cutting 
than a burst of impotent and unjust reproach. 

Generous anger differs from passion, inasmuch as 
We are usually more passionate when we are conscious 
that the blame rests with ourselves alone. In such 
cases the least injustice in the degree of blame which 
is attached to our faults excites in us the bitterest re- 
sentment; but when we know that we are blameless we 
can treat the most unjust accusations with the greatest 
contempt. When, therefore, we find ourselves very 
angry, the first thing we ought to do should be to re- 
flect and see if we ourselves are not in the wrong. 
This self-examination will at least enable the irrita- 
tion of the mind to subside, passion to cool down, and 
if we are just, dispose us to forgiveness rather than 
anger. 

Vassion is usually fitful, for we cannot be always in 
a rage; but peevishness, though not so violent, is 
equally fatal in destroying our own happiness: and 
though not so immediate in its effects on others, is 
still more destructive, inasmuch as its operation is 
more continual. What is more calculated to render 
home unhappy than a peevish wife or fretful children ? 
Within the circle of her own family woman is all para- 
mount for good or evil. If we only reflect how much 
the happiness of our husbands, children, and servants 
must depend on our tempers, We shall see that all our 
hopes of happiness depend on the correction of those 
faults in our tempers which militate against it, of 
which pecvishness is the most prominent. Though we 
do not wish it to be understood that we offer any 
extenuation of the vice of hasty passion; yet, who 
does not know instances where domestics who would 
put up witb a passionate mistress, leave their situation 
in consequence of the incessant nagging” they re- 
ceive, and which arises from a fretful and peevish 
temper. If, through this constant querulousness ; this 
restless, never ending petulance and ill-humour is so 
harrassing to our servants, how much more 60 must it 
be to our husbands and our children? It would be 
interesting and useful if we could know how many 
families are rendered unhappy by ill-temper, and it 
would be still more interesting to know from what 
trifling causes all this unhappiness arises. If we would 
only take the trouble to think, we should see that 
there is no more unamiable phase in the human 
character than constant scolding; and that there 
is not a more disgusting sight in nature than a 
woman in a passion. We all know this, because we 
can see it in others, and yet in most instances we fail to 
discover such traits in our own character. Persons who 
give way to ill-humour themselves are always the first 
to sce the same fault in otherg, and the first to notice 
and value good temper in their friends. They see 
and know that we are in a great measure dependent 
upon each other for our happiness, and yet instead of 
regulating their actions on the principle of making 
their friends happy, they suffer themselves to be 
guided by any light and momentary impulse without 
the slightest regard to the pleasure of others. Every 
one knows that it is useless to attempt to please a 
peevish person, for indeed they cannot please them- 
selves. What is right to-day is wrong to-morrow, for 
pecvishness is often the result of selfishness and caprice, 
engendered by ill-judged indulgence. 

Now apart from the unhappiness which others ex- 
perience from our ill-temper, we find that the irascible 
and the petulant, by thus giving way to their passion, 
are wantonly throwing away their own happiness, and 
yet they make little or no effort to subdue their ill- 
humour! No one can lose the friendship and respect 
of others without deep mortification, and yet pas- 
sionate persons, who are the first to feel the want of 
them, will not take the trouble to exercise that com- 
mand over their tempers which is necessary to retain 
them. 

In this paper it has been our design to offcr some 
advice to those of our sex who are about to embark 
on the great ocean of life so that they may avoid some 
of the rocks and sands which we have encountered in 
our passage through life. 

We would ask our young and fair sisters what they 
would think of the captain of a ship who, being 
cautioned of a danger, being told if he persisted in 
taking a certain course he would be shipwrecked, and 
lose his own life and that of his crew, persisted not- 
withstanding, and thercby lost his life? Would they 
not deem such an act suicide, and say that he deserved 
his fate? Now we ask any sensible person, of what 
service can life be without happiness?—happiness is 
the sun of our existence, and without it life would be 
a blank. And yet in this matter so essential to our 
future well-being, we never listen to advice. Words 
spoken to us in anger are seldom forgotton, but words 
spoken in kindness and for our own good alone pass 
from us like the wind. 

In conclusion, we may say that one of the first and 
most important duties we have to perform towards 
ourselyes when we start in life, is to search out and 


correct the faults of our temper, of which passion and 

peevishness are the most prominent and the most 

disastrous, Mary Evizasera. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE ONE, AND ENIIANCE THE 
OTHER. 

No. AND BLacg Srots. 
Tue cold and damp of thaspring, and the premature 
warm days of summer, cOntribute in a marked degrec 
to the production of skin diseases, ‘Ile animal systeim, 
as well as the vegetable, receives an impulse on the ap- 
proach of spring, which renders it more than ordina- 
rily susceptible of impressions, both from without and 
within ; and, under these circumstances, an irregular - 
aud unhealthy state of the stomach and bowels is likely 
to be felt by the skin. That such is the fact we all 
know, and therefore it is that a little medicine in the 
early part of the spring not only clears the stomach 
and bowels, but prevents many of these diseases. 

In a former article we have described the structure 
of the skin; we shall now proceed to investigate the 
cause, and enumerate the different varieties of diseases 
which are known as pimples. In describing the mois- 
ture that softens the skin, we mentioned that this was 
furnished by numerous little fountains or glands imme- 
diately under it, from each of which a small hair-like 
pipe carries out the fluid. Now these glands are very 
numerous on the face, particularly about the sides of 
the nose, where may be readily seen in most persons 
the openings of these little moisture pipes. The know- 
ledge of these facts will lead us by a plain and direct 
path to the origin and cause of pimples. 

The first description of pimples we ehall treat of are 
those with black points, which are vulgarly called 
worm pimples, This sort is very common among 
ladies, and is a great disfigurement, as they give the 
skim a greasy appearance, which no washing will re- 
move. They originate in the obstruction of the pipes 
we have before described; the moisture in which, not 
getting a free passage, becomes thick, and closes alto- 
gether the mouth of the pipe, where this greasy mois- 
ture thickens, as we have seen, catches and combines 
with the dust and other impurities on the skin, and is 
thus rendered black. If, at this stage of the formation 
of the pimple, yeu squeeze it on both sides between 
the nails, the thickened matters contained in the little 
pipes will escape in the form of a small white worm, 
with a black head, which is nothing more than dust, 
&c., caught and retained by the part of the matter 
which had been exposed. 

The vulgar opinion, therefore, that such pimples are 
caused by worms or grubs, is quite erroneous. Those 
who are subject to this form of the disorder have, gene- 
rally, from three or four, to the number of some dozens 
of such little black points on the sides of their nose, on 
their upper lip, the chin, and sometimes on the cheeks 
and temples. The skin between these is also, for the 
most part, though not always, greasy and foul. The 
best means of removing the worm pimples, ie by 
squcezing out the thickened matters of each ; for, unless 
you do this, it is impossible to get rid of them, as no 
wash, nor other application will remove them, nor will 
they ever disappear of their own accord. But though no 
wash will remove them when once formed, several things 
of this kind may be useful in preventing their return. 
Of these, the Roman Balsam (see No. 10) is a safe and 
excellent application, and daily rubbing the parts very 
gently with a soft glove, or with the warm hand. If 
these are not effectual, the means recommended for the 
next variety may be tried. The greasy disposition of 
the skin, and ite tendency to form the black-headed 
worm pimples, for the most part depends on billious 
disorders, or indigestion, acidity, or some derangement 
of the stomach. Purgatives, sulphur, and the whole 
tribe of worm-drugs, eo often given to remove these 
pimples, in all cases increase them. 

The Small Red Pimple. 

This is the sort which many persons believe is 
hereditary, or at least has seldom any apparent cause, 
like the other species, The cause, however, is much 
the same with what we have just described in the case 
of the worm-pimple, but operating a little more actively, 
or rather proceeding a stage further. The little pipes 
in the present case are not only obstructed, but become 
inflamed, swell, and form a small, hard, red pimple, 
painful to the touch, and sometimes a litue itchy, feel- 
ing as if an insect were creeping over the skin. In 
this species the pimples appear singly, and are not 
very numerous, and the intermediate skin is unaffected. 
They are most liable to appear upon the cheeks, nose, 
and forehead, though they sometimes spread over the 
shoulders and upper part of the breast. The inflam- 
mation is not violent, and they suppurate slowly. 
Many of them do not suppurate ar form matter at all; 
but gradually swell, and again slowly subside in about 
eight or ten days, and leave a purplish red mark on 
the skin, which gradually disappears. Others go om 
to @ partial suppuration, which continues from ten 
days to three weeks. At the commencement, when 
the pipe begins to be obstructed, there may be felt 
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under the skin a little ball, like a small hard seed, about 
the size of a pin's head, which gradually enlarges for 
three or four days, when it begins to inflame, and 
about the sixth or seventh day comes to its greatest 
size, and is then swelled prominent, red, smooth, 
shining, and hard and painful to the touch. After 
two or three days more, a small speck of yellow matter 
appears on the summit; and when this breaks and the 
matter escapes, a thin humour follows, which soon 
dries into a yellowish crust. The inflammation now 
gradually declines, the size and hardness of the pimples 
diminish, the crust becomes loosened at the edges, and 
at last falls off about the third weck. The pimples 
which appear in succession pass through a similar 
course. When the disorder has once occurred it is 
apt to continue, or to go off and return at uncertain in- 
tervals. In some cases it never wholly disappears; 
but is at one time more troublesome than at another, 
though the person appears to enjoy good health. And 
it is remarkable that the health is generally best when 
the pimples are worst. This appearance of good health, 
however, we should be much disposed to look upon as 
a deception; for if pimples are numerous, and obsti- 
nately continue, we may be almost certain there is 
eome disease lurking about the liver or stomach. We 
infer this from the immediate effect often produced on 
the face by such disorders. We know that an erup- 
tion of pimples often follows a surfeit, or the drinking 
of cold water, or milk, or eating cold vegetables; such 
as salad; and when pimples have been so produced, 
they sometimes continue to old age. We may mention 
a case of a lady who had pimples on her face by taking 
vinegar ; also instances in which violent exercise, hot 
cooms, and gormandizing, produced them, 


Danger of Repellant Cosmetics. 

As many of our readers may be led to try certain 
advertised cosmetics for removing pimples, we think it 
proper to forewarn them that these are often dangerous, 
and may prove fatal. Lotions, Kalydors, cold creams, 
and all such puffed nostrums, ought therefore to be 
used with great caution, when you are altogether igno- 
rant of their composition. An example, however, may 
go farther with seme than precept, we shall mention a 
few cases where they operated fatally. 

A lady being much troubled with pimples, applied 
an alum poultice to her face, which was soon followed 
by a stroke of the palsy, and terminated in her death. 
Another applied to her face, for pimples, a quack nos- 
trum, supposed to be some preparation of lead. Soon 
after she was seized with epileptic fits, which ended in 
palsy, and caused her death. We could instance other 
cases where outward applications have been the cause 
of much suffering, though not so fatal; and therefore 
we condemn all such remedies, as either tending to 
aggravate the disorder, or at least if not that, too severe 
in theif operations to be pleasant. 

It is not in our province to for these 
diseases, but, we may say, that the chief object is to 
correct the state of the stomach ; but, in addition, the 
docal management of the skin is essential. The first 
object will be effected by adopting animal food as a 
diet, or at least such food as will not easily ferment or 
become sour on the stomach; taking sufficient daily 
exercise in the open air, either on horseback or on 
foot; and following such a course of medicine as wi': 
diminish the irritability of the stomach, and cose- 
quently promote the manufacture of more bzalthy 
gastric. Nothing answers this purpose better than 
mild alterative aperients, combined with ‘onics and 
large doses of soda, taken several times during the day. 
Soda is preferable, we think, to any m’‘neral alkali, be- 
cause the natural acid of the stomach in chemical com- 
dination with it forms common galt, which is a healthy 
stimulus, at all times, when ta’en in moderate quan- 
tities. But, nevertheless, it ws on its sedative effect, 
not on the chemical action of the soda, that we must 
rely. The main object in the local treatment of the 
disorder should, in the first place, be to stimulate the 
ekin in such a manner that the pimples may suppurate, 
and the obstructed ducts or pores may thus be quickly 
restored to their office ; and by diminishing its irrita- 
bility, induce a more healthy action of the skin. Both 
these intentions are effected by the observance of strict 
Cleanliness, and by brisk rubbing of the skin with a 
coarse towel twice a-day ; frequent changes of woollen 
clothing, and occasional tepid bathing, or the regular 
es the sulphur bath, with change of scené and change 

r. 

Erasmus Wilson, says :—* There is no medicine for 
moral causes of disease so important as gaiety of spirits, 
change of thought, change of occupation, and change 
of scene. Herein lies, in fact, the secret of sea-bath- 
ing, the bath being the excuse for the moral physic. 
But there are persons who would be better suited by 
swinging on the branch of a certain oak, in a certain 
forest, in a certain country, and for a certain time. 
The patient may imagine that it is the concatenation 
of swinging, tree, and country, that is to do the good, 
if he pleases; but the prescriber knows full well that 
the secret lies in the change of thought, occupation, 
and scene.” 

Mr. Abernethy’s story of his treatment of a patient 


is a never-to-be-forgotten illustration of the importance 
of moral medicine in physical disease :—“ A gentleman 
engaged in duties involving much responsibility and 
anxiety, consulted Mr. Abernethy for the cure of a 
string of ailments that rendered him incapable of per- 
forming the obligations of his office: he assured the 
surgeon, that to leave town for the sake of health was 
utterly out of the question, and that he could not be 
spared for a day from his engagements. Mr. Aber- 
nethy pondered; he knew the doctor who would 
certainly cure the gentleman, but then he lived in one 
of the most remote towns of Scotland. The gentleman 
reflected ; and upon such strong atsurance of cure from 
Mr. Abernethy, determined on the sacrifice of quitting 
his business, and seeking the Scottish sculapius. He 
started by mail, full of expectation and hope; business 
was forgotten; anticipations of cure filled his mind, 
not unmingled with gratitude towards his adviser. 
The town was reached, but no physician found; no 
such house, no such street, no such person known. 
Enraged at being made the dupe of an eccentric sur- 
geon, he immediately returned to London, thoughts of 
a very different nature to those which previously en- 
gaged him occupying his mind—thoughts so tempes- 
tuous, that the loss of a week in travelling and expectation 


was drowned, and with it also every consideration of- 


his usual occupations. Arrived in town, he drove with 
all speed to a well-known door in Bedford-row, and 
was ushered into the presence of Mr. Abernethy, whom 
he at once overwhelmed with a storm of indignant ex- 
postulations. Mr. Abernethy smiled, when a calm was 
at last restored, and asked after the gout; but the gout 
and all the other ailments had been forgotten in the 
excitement of the journey, and the gentleman was 
bound to acknowledge the wisdom of his adviser.” 

Railroads, unfortunately, put this kind of practice 
out of the range of possibility at the present day; but 
they offer, in return, advantages which, if properly 
used, are in reality superior. An hour takes the invalid 
to a classic and delicious ramble, thirty miles from 
London, and the same conveyance brings him back to 
lunch or dinner. We do not lack opportunities, but 
the judgment to use them. 

Finally though, there are many cases of pimples 
which have puzzled doctors and baffled all their drugs, 
nevertheless we say that all these disorders may be 
avoided, if not cured, by a careful attention to the 
state of the stomach, lessening the quantity and sim- 
plifying the quality of food taken, when it has been 
caused by superabundant nutrition, and by the judi- 
cious use of the warm bath. On the other hand, if 
nature, instead of being assisted, is thwarted in her 
work, and these cutaneous blemishes are incautiously 
repelled by external applications, the disorder is almost 
certain to fall on some of the internal organs most pre- 
disposed to disease. 

No eruptions, blotches, or pimples, can withstand 
the powerful influence of fresh air and exercise, and 
judicious bathing. 

Having thus we think given as much information 
with regard to pimples and such like eruptions, as is 
safe for the unprofessional person to know, we leave 
them, in constitutional derangements of a more com- 
p'icated and chronic character, to seek the advice of a 
physician. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN, 
No. I.—On BOoILinG. 


WE, as a nation, pay too little attention to the business 
of cooking our food. By some strange misconception, 
it has been more generally intrusted to persons who 
were too ignorant of the general principles of chemistry 
to understand what they were about. The truth is, 
that no person wholly unacquainted with the rudiments 
of chemistry can be a cook, possessing the important 
attributes of rendering food wholesome as well as 
pleaing. Without a slight knowledge of chemistry, 
a cook has no means of understanding what she is 
about, or the best means of converting every part of 
the material given her to a proper use, and preserving 
its nutritious qualities in as great a degree as possible 
unimpaired. 

A good cook is the cheapest, even if you pay more 
wages. She converts everything to a good use. A 
good cook administers to health, pleasure, and economy; 
but a good cook, in our estimation, is not a producer 
of insidious poisons, disguised so as to give a zest to 
the appetite, and which, while they please the palate, 
undermine the health. No cookery is so good, no 
cookery is 80 wholesome, no conkery is so economical, 
if properly and scientifically carried on, as the English 
mode. We do not want elaboration and disguise; we 
want our food—which is in most cases presented to us 
by nature in a state unfit for reception in the stomach 
—rendered more palatable and digestible, and there- 
fore more conducive to the health and vigour of both 
body and mind. 

Now, although many learned and good men have 
condemned and censured the art, we think it has been 
done in ignorance. Cookery is not gluttony, nor are 
we obliged to have our food ill-cooked to prevent per- 
sons falling into excesses. 


There can be no doubt that an excessive addiction 
to the pleasures of the table lead as much to the debase- 
ment of the mind, and injury of the body, as drunken- 
ness ; but to our mind this has nothing to do with 
cookery. 

Let us, however, see in the first place what should 
be the object of cookery. The object of legitimate and 
useful cookery is to prepare food in a form that is 
agreeable to the stomach, and at the same time to pre- 
serve, as much as possible, its nutritiveness. That is 
what it should be. Let us now see what itis. In 
many instances, and we are sorry to say there are too 
many of them, food is only rendered indigestible ; but 
that is bad cooking. What we want to show is that 
what is called good cookery, unassisted by the light of 
science, is neither economical nor good. By some it 
is considered that multiplied combinations of nutritious 
principles, excessive stimulus,of condiment, and over- 
powering condensation of animal matter, is good cook- 
ery; but though this may enit the palate, it does not 
suit the stomach; and besides is expensive, for the 
least, instead of the most, is made of everything. In 
the hands of an expert French cook, alimentry sub- 
stances are made almost entirely to change their nature, 
form, consistency, odour, savour, colour; in fact, 
everything is so modified, or rather disguised, that it 
is impossible for the most exquisite taste to recognise 
of what the dish is composed ; but this is not cookery. 
The kitchen is not a laboratory, for the concoction of 
mixtures in imitation of things that are not. Cookery 
isan art to be employed simply for the purpose of 
making food agreeable to the senses, and rendering it 
easy of digestion. Cookery, such as we condemn, sv 
far from being a useful art, has become a real pestilence, 
carrying with it a train of diseases, and not unfrequently 
causes premature death. 

Our object in these articles will be to show how the 
culinary art can be made subservient to health and 
economy, and yet our food rendered agrecable and 
digestible. 

ON BOILING. 


In boiling, it is in all cases necessary to have the 
vessel in which you cook large enough to allow tie 
meat perfect freedom, and s sufficiency of water to 
cover the meat. Inthe general directions for boiling 
meat, there has been one great and fundamental error, 
and that is, that it should be put into cold water, and 
not be allowed to boil fast. We quite agree with not 
letting it boil fast; because, however fast it may boil, it 
does not cook any faster. Water that just simmers is as 
hot, and cooks as fast, as if it boiled galloping ; but it 
is a mistake to put meat into cold water. 

Our Method of Boiling. 

Wipe the meat with a clean cloth, but do not wash 
it. Let the water in your saucepan boil fast, and while 
the water is in a brisk state of ebullition, the meat 
should be put in. Have ready a large jug of cold 
water, and when the boiling has continued five minutes, 
pour in a good quantity of the cold water to reduce 
the temperature of the water so as to enable you to put 
your fingers into it. Stand the saucepan, on boiling, 
on one side, and let it just simmer. 

With regard to time, it is usual to allow a quarter of 
an hour to each pound of meat, reckoning from the 
time the water begins to boil; but this is a rule that 
cannot be relied on, because the larger the joint, the 
longer time, in proportion, it will take. Thus for a 
joint under six pounds, we would allow a quarter of an 
hour to each pound ; gut beyond that weight, eighteen 
or twenty minutes to each pound, commencing from the 
time it begins to boil after the cold water is added. 

Now it may be asked upon what principle we object 
to the cold water process. We will illustrate it thus. 
If a piece of flesh, cut small, be placed raw into cold 
water, it extracts all the albumen and sapid juice, and 
the flesh is tasteless. We need not go into the nature 
of albumen, because that will be fully explained in an- 
other part. It is obvious, however, that if we can 
extract the whole of the sapid and odorous constituents 
of meat by means of cold water, that, if we place our 
meat in it before it boils, much of the goodness of the 
meat will be lost. 

To understand rightly the chemistry of cookery, we 
must remember that the flesh we eat is again to pro- 
duce flesh in our body, therefore no more of the con- 
stituents of raw flesh should be withdrawn during its 
preparation into food than can be avoided. 

The tenderness of boiled meat depends on the 
quantity of albumen deposited between the fibres of 
the meat, and which, coagulating there, prevents the 
contraction or hardening. But be it remembered, that 
long and rapid boiling renders the meat hard; in fact, 
rapid boiling has the same effect on the albumen in 
meat as it has on the white of an egg. When meat is 
introduced into boilihg water, the albumen immediately 
coagulates round the surface, forming a sort of crust or 
shell, which no longer permits the external water to 
penetrate into the interior of the mass. But the heat 
is gradually transmitted to the interior, and the meat 
is thus cooked without the loss of its juices, and con- 
sequently is quite as agreeable to the taste as roasted 
meat. 
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water in a stone ; 1g, then put it to settle down. Now 
have aclean vessel to hold four pails of spring water, 

Licnt Biue Dye ror S1LtK.—To dye ten yards of | and melt a quarter of a pound of ground alum into it, 
silk pale or sky blue, clean the silk with one and a-half | The spring water is now a curdy white, and handl 
pounds of soap dissolved in hot water, and give it a | your silk in it for five minutes, then get it up, and 


*.° Au oe respecting this department should be | little oil of vitriol in clear cold water out of the soap, | have a pint stone mug at hand, and fill it with your 


Madame Berger, at our Office. 
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and clean cold water without anything in it; after this, | scalded Saxon blue. Pour half this pint of blue into 
fold it smooth and put it ona peg to drain, with a | your spring water and alum, and handle the silk into 


MATERIALS.—A piece of nansouk muslin, and Walter | bit of flannel under it. Take @ quarter of @ pound | the now blue liquor. Keep it handled for ten minutes, 
Evans and Co's. embroidery cotton, Nos... , 10, and 12 | of neat Saxon blue, and scald it in a quart of clean | and compare your silk with your pattern; if it is not 


The flower and two upper broad 
leaves, and the stem in the sprig, are 
to be worked with No. 8 cotton. 
The lower and smaller leaves with 
No. 10, and the tendrils with No. 12. 
These must be sewn over very close 
and evenly. The leaves and flowers 
are worked in eatin etitch. The 
spray in the corner of the engraving 
shews the direction in which the 
work should run. 


FLOUNCING FOR A PETTI- 
COAT. 


Bfaterials. — Cambric muslin, and 
Walter Evans and Co's. embroidery 
cotton, No. 8. 

Trace the pattern on thin paper, 
and gum a piece of calico at the back 
of it: tack on the muslin, and run 
out the pattern with the cotton, cut 
out the dark parts, and sew over very 
thickly. The scolloped edge is 
worked in button-hole stitch. 


CROCHET AND BRAID 
EDGING, 


Materials.—Walter Evans and Co's. 
doars-head cotton, No. 24. Hutton's 
waved crochet braid, No. 1. Steel 
crochet hook, No. 25, Eagle-gauge. 

Take a piece of braid the required 
length, and commence on the first 
wave of the braid; work 9 chain 
stitches, 1 single, in next wave, re- 
‘peat to the end. 2nd row—1 single, 
in the centre stitch of the 9 chain, 
4 chain, 1 single in centre of the 
next 9 chain; repeat to the end. 

8rd row—1 double in each stitch 
to the end. 
_ 4th row—4 chain, 1 single into the 
4th stitch of last row, 4 chain, repeat. 
_ 6th row—5 treble under the first 
4 chain, 5 chain, miss one of the 
chains of 4, 5 treble under the next, 
_ chain, repeat, 

6th row—commence on the first 
treble stitch, and work 7 chain, 1 
single into the centre stitch of 
the 5 chain, & 
chain, 1 single 


in samé stitch, 
chain, 1 single 
1 single in same, 
7 chain, repeat 
to the end, 


Love, like 
men, dies oftener 
of excess than 
of hunger; it 
lives on love, but 
it resembles those 
Alpine flowers 
which feed them- 
selves by suc- 
tion from the 
wet clouds and 
die if you be- 
sprinkle them. 


Common salt 
— the chloride 
of sodium — is 
formed in the 
bones, muscles, 
tendons, nerves, 
hair, and nails, 
in the saliva, gas- 
tric juice, and 
blood in all the 
fluids and in all 
the solids of the 
human system, 
with the single 
exception of the 
enamel of the 
teeth, where it 
has not yet been 
detected. 


in same, 5 chain, \\ \ \\ \\ 
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dark enough, get it up and give it 
more blue; and so go on until you 
have it the proper colour you require. 
Now get it out of the blue, and give 
it clean cold water, with a little oil 
of vitriol in it; but it must not 
taste of it. Fold it out of this, and 
hang it to dry in a warm room, and 
shut it up in clean sheets until it is 
dry; and by no means wring it in 
any proccss. Now, to finish it, dyers 
have a frame like a tambour-frame, 
with pins and ecrews on each side to 
stretch it. The French pin it out on 
a flannel tightened on a board, and 
size it with a sponge kept in clean 
parchment size, and put it beforea 
fire to dry; and when dry they un- 
pin it, and the process is finished. 
All the materials must be bought at a 
dyer’s drygalter’s. 

IMITATION OF Mustry GLass.— 
Here is a simple means of giving to 
glass the appearance of delicately- 
wrought muslin:—The process con- 
sists in spreading very sinoothly a 
piece of lace or tulle and covering it 
with some fatty substance by means 
of a printer's roller. The glass being 
carefully cleaned, the cloth is laid 
upon it so as to leave in fata print 
on the surface of all the threads of 
the fabric. The glass is then ex- 
posed about five minutes to the 
vapours of dydrofluoric acid, which 
roughens the spaces b.iween the 
lines, and leaves the polish on the 
surface under the fat. A glass thus 
prepared becomes like a veil, pro- 
tecting from exterior indiscretion 
persons who, from their apartment, 
desire to look commodiously outside. 
The manipulation of hydrofluoric 
acid requires great prudence. This 
acid is so corrosive that a dorp of 
its vapour condensed produces upon 
the hand a lively inflammation, and 
may even lead to graver accidents. 
Breathing the emanations should 
therefore be avoided with the greatest 
care. 

Batu WATER. 
—Take of the 
fresh leaves of 
balm, quarter of 
a pound; peel of 
four lemons, nut- 
megs, and cori- 
ander seeds, of 
each one ounce; 
cloves, cinna- 
mon, and ange- 
lica root, of each 
half an ounce. 
Having pounded 
the spices and 
seeds, and bruis- 
ed the leaves and 
roots, put them 
with @ quart of 
brandy into a 
glass - covered 
vessel, where they 
are to remain in 
a warm place for 
twe or three 
days. Then add 
a pint of simple 
balm water, and 
shake the whole 
well together, 
after which add 
one quart of 
water, and dis- 
til in a vapour 
bath till half 
has passed over. 
This water was 
once much cele- 
brated under the 
mame of carmel 
water for the 
complexion, 
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An EXcELLENT SMELLING Borrie.—Take an equal 
quantity of eat ammoniac and unslaked lime, pound 
them separately, then mix, and put them in a bottle 
to smell to. Before you put in the above, drop two or 
three drops of the essence of bergamot into the bottle, 
then cork it close. 

Green Fire.—Take forty-two parts of nitrate of 
barytes, eight of sulphur, three of chlorate of potass, 
and one of lampblack (fifty-four parts im ll. 


For Boot-tors.—Sour milk, ome quart; 
gum arabic, one ounce; juice of two lemens; white of 
two eggs; oil of vitriol, two ounces. Mix. 


GRAVY FoR A Roast Fowt.—Boil the neck of the 
fow!, after having cut it small, in half a pint of water, 
with a seasoning of spice and herbs; let it stew very 
softly for an hour andahalf. VW ‘+n @he bird is just 
ready for the table, take the gray; trum the dripping- 
pan aud drain it off the fat; strain the liquor from the 
neck into it, mixing them smoothly ; jraas the gravy 
again through the strainer, heat it, il 
necessary, and send to table hot. 


Tomato Sauce.—This sauce is very admired, 
as imparting a flavour to a beef steak, &m. Dake eight 
dozen tomatos or love-apples, and a quaréer of a pound 
of capsicums, sliced; take also six good-sized shalots, 
a large clove garlic, and a pint of vinegar; mix the 
whole well together, and let it stand over @ slew fire 
for three hours: or put the whole in a jar, and Jet the 
baker place it in a cool oven for the ame period. 
Then rub as much as you possibly can through a sieve, 
and boi} it quickly till it is rather thick; boll ina 
quart of the best pickling vinegar, an oumoe of ginger, 
a clove of garlic, six shalots, and a tablegpoomful of salt, 
for not more than five minutes; strain this to ‘the 
sauce when both are quite cold, and nitx them, det- 
thingthe whole. This sauce will keep for years in any 
climate. For present use you may boll @own six 
tomatos in a small quantity of vinegar; rab them 
through a sieve, and add a little glaize or good gravy, 
with a small quantity of cayenne, a liftleadlt, mda’ 
spoonful of fresh lemon-juice. 


To Varnisit oR JAPAN FELT.—This @one ‘by 
buing the stuff of coarse hat-bodies with a@ryimg oil, pre- 
pared by boiling fifty parts (by weight) of Ginseed of]. 
with white lead, litharge, and umber, of adh onejpart. | 
The felt is to be dried in a stove, and then polished ‘by! 
pumice-stone. Five or eix coats of oil are gequired.* 
The surface is at last varnished. When the @bject as: 
intended to be stiff, the fabric is to be dmpreguated | 


first of all with flour paste, then stove-dried, out dmto : 


the desired shape, next imbued with @rying-dil, and 
pumiced repeatedly ; lastly placed, to 4he gunsber of’ 
twenty, in a hot iron mould, and exposed to strong 
pressure. Japanned hats, made in this way, are sold 
in France, at one shilling and threepence each, and they 
will stand several years’ wear. 


To Berer.—For a piece of beef of eight pounds, 
rub well in half an ounce of saltpetre, and half a pound 
of common salt, both well dried and finely powdered; 
strew over the top two ounees of brown sugar. The 
meat must be rubbed thoroughly every day with the 
pickle, as wellas turned. Ten days will be sufficient time 
to salt itin. When it is to be cooked, put it in warm 
water; and when the meat boils, Jet it simmer very 
gently. Two hours, from the time the meat is put in, 
will cook it niccly. 

How To Destroy Ants.—A French Agriculturist, 
M. Garnier, has just announced an infallible method 
for getting rid of ants. Ina-corner of his garden in- 
fected with legions of these insects ‘he placed four 
saucers containing eygar aud water, with thesenth of 


ite weight of arsenic in the misture. A number of. 


ants immediately inwaded the saucers, but were soon 
after perceived staggeriug@way, as dt were, and some 
being even engaged in @ragging their dead gomrades 
away. From that ‘moment, ‘they disappeared from the 
garden, and on the following day not a single one was 
to be seen. Wow and whither ‘this immense popula-' 
tion emigrated, in sowhort a‘time, is a mystery which 
M. Garnicr has been unable to clear up, and is inclined 
to attribute it to some mysterious instinct. 


SILVERING.—Cold aiilvering may be performed on, 
brass and copper which is wall cleaned and quite’ 
bright, by rubbing with mobitenef cloth, dipped'in 
the following pow@ere=<@hloride af ‘silver, two parts, 
pearlash, six parts.; @alt, @hree parts ; whiting, two 
parts ; mix.—Or, silver, one part; com- 
mon salt and cream gach two parte; mix. 
When the metal be washed in a 
hot weak @hem washed dry. 
Other silvering silver and 
salt, of each one pett; parts.— 
Nitrate of silver, aif potassium, three 
parts. —Bath. Nitrateof stiver, fifteen parts; 
of soda, 100 parts; dissolve in water, and dip the article 
fato the solution. 


Heat FROM THE STars.—It is a startling fact that 
if the earth were dependent alone upon the sun for 
heat, it would not get heat enough to keep existence 
in animal and vegetable life upon ite surface. It re- 
sults from the researches of Pouillet that the stars 
furnish heat enough in the course of the year to melt 
a crust of ice seventy-five feet thick—almost as much 
as is supplied by the sun. This may appear strange 
when we consider how immeasurably small mast be 
the amount of beat from any one of Ghosp distant 
bodies. But the surprise vanishes when we zemember 
that the whole firmament is ¢o thickly sown with stars 
that in some places thousands are crowded together 


at the same time tn the stearest ‘heaven, yet the num- 
ber is probably infinite. From the first to the sixth 
magnitude irslusive, the total number of visible stars is 
8,128. 


Cincassian Counrtest.—The man enfeebled by de- 
clining years, instead of becoming an object of scorn 
and contempt to thoughtless youth, as is, unhappily, 
too often seen in Europe, is here respected and vene- 
rated by all classes of society. Wherever he moves, 
the crowd opens a path to his progress; all the little 
attentions that a kind people are capable of exercising 
are certain to be his. In winter the warmest corner of 
the fire is assigned ; in summer, his cushion is arranged 
under the shade of the verandah, while the beautiful 
hands of his lovely daughter are employed in fanning 
away the insects that might disturb his repose ; presents 
of sweatmeats, and all the little delicacies usually given . 
to children in other countries, are bestowed upon him. | 


himself the curse of the aged.” With regard to the' 


CHARCOAL FOR TWo. 
Mr. Laughton is a painter, always in debt, always 
happy, and always ready to bid defiance to duns and 
creditors. 


One morning, at his studio, his tailor entered. 

“I come, sir, to ask you for money,” said the man, 
politely, but with the decided tone of one who means 
to have what he asks for; “I have heard that you re- 


ocived geome money yesterday, and-——” 


“Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Laughton, with per- 


| Sect equasimity, ‘but if you have made up your mind 
to preach to me, I must tell you beforehand, that how 


ever eloquent your sermon may be, ft will be impossible 


bill to-day.” 
within a space mo greater than that occupied by the | fr me to pay your y. 
full moon. The eye cannot see more than a thousand on roe Serhan reply, sir?” 


“In that case, I must tell you, with great regret, 


that I am «resolved not to leave here until you have 


given money.” 

“ Aagpau please, sir; take a seat.” 

Theaman sat down, and Laughton, opening the door, 
calls aut.to the porter :— 

“T gmat home to nobody; only I wish you would 


come dn tthis evening and take the letters you find on 


my tatile to their addresses.” 

Then‘he shut the door, put the key in his pocket, 
sat down to his desk, wrote a number of letters which 
he sealed with black, and then ecribbled all over a large 


sheet of paper headed in large letters :—'* This és my 


Whe tailor followed all his movements, and laughed 


‘to himself with that knowing air which seems to say: 
“Be won't get over me whatever he means.” 


‘When Laughton had done writing, he opened a large 


In short, they act fully up to their own proverb— | goget, got on a chair, and unwound a long roll of list 
Doubly accursed is the man that draweth down upon | gf eolours. The tailor’s curiosity began to be 
eroused. 


thamlet.— Spenser. 


respect paid to women, I have frequently seen the gal- | 
lant chief of thousands of warriors descend from his 
charger, and place on it some lonely damsel who might » 
| be trudging along through the deep valleys to visit | 
a distant friend, and protect her safely to the next | 


“What now?” he thought to himself. “ Has he an 
adea of making me his prisoner, and compelling me to 
amake shoes?” 

Iaughton, arming himself with a hammer, began to 
fasten the doors and windows with a seriousness which 
resembled sadness. This accomplished, he took a large 
bronze ‘cup, from which he improvised a chafing dish ; 


Farrs.—Fairs were first occasioned by the resort of 
the people to the feasts of the dedication of churches; 
amd therefore, in most places, the fairs, by old onstom, | 
were held on the same day with the wake ordestival , 
«ff the saint to which the ehurch was dedicated, and, 
iffor ‘the same reason, were kept in churchyards. When 
ishops and abbots observed the crowds asaamibiled :to | 
celebrate the festivities of their ‘‘ patron” they | 


view to increase their own revenues by the tolls whidh | 
their charters authorised them to levy. “Hence the 
number of persons frequenting them increased, some 
being actuated by religious, and others by commercial 
views. Afterwards a fair became a market on a large 
scale, for the more speedy and commodious providing 
of such things as were most needed and difficult to 
obtain. The business at fairs was most etringently 
regulated by certain laws and rules ; and our ancestors 
not only scrupulously abided by these, but did every- 
thing else in their power to render fairs a public.con- 
venience. 


THE Pony aND BEAR.—The following story ‘was 
recently told me by the gentleman who met with the, 
adventure :—‘‘ He had a pony which was very much 
attached to him, and very gentle with ‘him, but wliich | 
would not allow any one else to mount him. He was: 
given to flying at and butting strangers, a quality 
which turned to the advantage of ‘his owner. One 
merning my friend was on the magch through she 
jungle of Ceylon, his codlies and servants following 
with his baggage, guns, &c., and ‘he walked with his 
pony’s bridle over his arm. It would appear thata 
bear was just then regaling himself in the pathway, 
‘yan ant-hill which coneealed ‘his interesting ifignee 
‘from the traveller’s view until closeupon him. $ué- | 
denly the gentleman felt himself thrawn down, with’ 
the bear on his back pawing and scratching him. 
Knowing that there were four loaded gunsin the hands 
of chis attendants, he callcd out to them to fire,.and.at . 


within his reach. ‘No one ‘fired, however, and he ‘did: 
not know avhat to do, when suiliienly he heard a 
scrimmage; that moment the weight was removed 
from his shoulders, and.on ‘looking up'he saw the tbear | 
in full flight and the pony aifter ‘him with ‘his ears -set 
‘back. He got upmand ¢hodk'hinwelf, and saw hisguns- 
lying on the ‘bad all disappeared. 
He was about ‘to lis footsteps, When he heard 
several voices :exdldiniing ‘together, “Tiere we are!” 
and.on Joéking the sew ‘his people perched iin the 


‘| bear with such-tury that -he had -teken 
the manner described. There is some good in a biting 
and kicking pony.—Zastern Anecdotes, 


bility, or for their 


trees. ‘They told ‘iim ‘that the pony ‘had at ithe 


he Milled it with coal and lit it. 


“Qiliie is a farce,” thought the tailor to himself ; but 


| thie time the did not laugh. 


Laughtan goes back to his desk, arranges his papers, 


and writes these words, which he sticks on the wall ;— 
“ sheouse mobody of our death.” 


At that moment, the tailor, who began to sneeze, 


applied harters ieine either from fear or incipient asphyxia, got up and said 
times, of Zaughton, who was stretched out on an-arm-chair, 
iis eyes already closed 


‘preesive a ‘bill, and not to get suffocated;”"—and he 


— ‘* Excuse me, sir, I come to 


turned towards the door. 

“It is too late,” said Laughton, placing himself be- 
fore him and over-topping him with his great height ; 
‘our determination is irrevocable!” 

“ Sir, Iam suffocating, let me out—either through 
the door or through the window !” cried the tailor. 

Laughton, who had to do all he could to keep from 
laughing, at lastturned the key in the lock, the door 
was opened, and the bill and the tailor went down 
stairs four stepsat a Lime, and Laughton has never seen 


|mor‘heard of either of them since. 


A PHILADELPHIA morchant sent a cargo of goods to 


‘Constantinople. After the supercargo had seen the 
tbales. and boxes .cafely Janded, he inquired where they 
should be stored. 


ee won't rain to-night,” was the 
reply. 


“Rat dare not leave themm@o exposed; some of the 


goods may be stdlen;” said thesupercargo. 

The Mahomedan ‘merchant laughed, as he replied, 
“Don't bealammed, my friend, there isn’t a Christian 
within hundred miles of as.” 


The advertise- 
ments of some trading establishments have been many 
times severely oriticised, either for their unintclligi- 
propensities, or for other 
reasons; ‘but it-appeass without the least effort, on the 


the same time.struck backwards with stick whidh Jay | wide of the censured, their style of writing. 
‘So-were we wesently puzzled the following adver- 


tisement iin ‘the :-—" a gentleman to buy 


cour dilks and and residence of 
‘the alivortisers. Now, am any man of common 


Surely, then, either.» tin theatrical accoutre- 


ments, or, as the “old clo’,” would 
have been ¢he yoper tp apply to; or if they 


‘have, Gangy @resses for sale, do they 


enough to buy them 
to a bargain, we thina 
that the chances are that gentlemen will keep at a ss- 
spectful distance. 


pT 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
sensewhatjethe meaning @@ @hat? Are the adver- 
| 
| | 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


| BY R. T. BIRTCHNELL. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Tempo di Gatop. 
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